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MR. HOOVER TO FIGHT THE FOOD-PIRATES 


and that the price of flour, which averages $14 a barrel, ‘‘should 
As evidence that these un- 


HE WOLF IS AT THE DOOR OF THE WORLD, as 

Mr. Hoover reminds us, and he would meet it with the 

Food-Control Bill, that aims to reduce the cost of living 
for ourselves and to bring victory nearer by feeding our allies. 
So acute is the situation which this war-emergency measure is 
framed to meet that President Wilson has decided to place an 
embargo to limit the exportation of American food-products to 
neutral countries, and Mr. Hoover has appealed to the house- 
wives of the entire country to assist him in food-conservation 
measures and the elimination of waste. ‘‘Food-gambling is to- 
day both treason and murder,” declares Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Carl Vrooman, who, after a tour of the Eastern and 
Middle West States, reports that ‘‘everywhere I have found 
hardship and suffering, in many places tragically acute among 
the poor—and a growing sense of the enormity of the crime that 
is being perpetrated against the American people by the con- 
trol of food-prices by disloyal food-pirates.’”’” Mr. Hoover 
himself, who will be food-administrator under the proposed 
legislation, informs Congress that ‘‘in the last five months 
$250,000,000 has been extracted from the American consumer 
in excess of normal profits of manufacturers and distributers,”’ 


not have been over $9 a barrel.” 
precedented prices are largely due to ‘‘rampant speculation,” 
he points out that ‘“‘the average prices to the consumers in 
countries where food-administration is now in effect are lower 
than those prevailing in the United States,” altho those countries 
are mainly dependent upon us for their supply. To quote 
again from Mr. Hoover's arresting appeal: 


“The Allies are dependent upon North America for the 
vast majority of their food imports. We should be able to 
supply 60 per cent. of what they require. The other 40 per 
cent. must be made up by further denial on their part and 
saving on ours. We can increase our surplus. The situation 
for them next year means increased privation. Without an 
adequate food-supply no European population will continue 
to fight, and we should find ourselves alone against Germany. 

“The Russian revolution was a food-riot, and even yet that 
ally is temporarily paralyzed. Responsibility rests on our 
Government for failure of democracy through a shortage of 
food.” 


Altho the Lever Food-Control Bill has been before Congress 
for many weeks, the real fight for its passage was not launched 
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until the middle of June. The object of the measure, as Presi- 
dent Wilson himself explains, ‘‘is not to control the food of the 
country, but to release it from the control of speculators and 
other persons who will seek to make inordinate profits out of 
it.” As Mr. Hoover says, it aims at ‘“‘the protection of the 
eonsumer, and at the same time protection and inducement 
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Copyrighted by S. S. McClure. 
*“*GOOD-BY! NOW, YOU STAY AT HOME AND TAKE CARE OF THE FOLKS.” 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


to the farmer, and the elimination of speculation.”’ Or, to 
quote Secretary of Agriculture Houston, its purpose is “‘ to facili- 
tate and clear the channels of distribution, prevent hoarding, 
assure fair prices, restrain injurious speculation, prohibit evil 
practises on exchanges, protect the public against corners and 
extortions, and reduce waste.”’ As the Atlanta Constitution 
reminds us, it is ‘‘ purely a war-measure, and intended for service 
only during the war.’”’ Under the food administration that it 
provides, says The Christian Science Monitor, prices will be cut 
considerably, ‘‘a reduction of 30 per cent. being intimated as 
a possibility.”” Of the power conferred by this bill and a com- 
panion measure, the New York World says: 

*“They give the President great and necessary power over the 
production, manufacture, storage, distribution, and sale of food. 
They prohibit waste, hoarding, monopoly, corners, and specula- 
tion. They authorize the President, in case of need, to regulate 
or suppress Boards of Trade, fix minimum prices to producers, 
commandeer supplies, take over warehouses, factories, and 
plants, and change the milling grades.” 

Opponents of the measure, however, are outspoken and 
emphatic, if not numerous. In the opinion of Senator Reed, 
of Missouri, the Lever Food-Bill is “‘ vicious,”’ ‘“‘unconstitutional,”’ 
and “atrocious,” and Mr. Hoover, who is to be food-adminis- 
trator under it, is ““wofully out of touch with American ideals and 
American principles.” ‘‘Why,’’- exclaims the Missouri Senator, 
“such power as this bill gives was never exercised by a king, a 
Czar, a potentate, or a Cesar, or a Kaiser. The man who 
proposes to give this Hoover such power should not belong to 
this Republic of freemen.”” He goes on to say: 

“T would like the Senate to consider the powers this bill 
contemplates in the governmental control of necessities. The 


bill recites that its power shall extend to and include all processes, 
methods, activities of and the promotion, manufacture, pro- 
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curement, storage, distribution, sale, marketing, pledging, 
financing, and—now note this language—‘consumption of’ 
necessities. It provides that all such necessaries, processes, 
methods, and activities ‘are hereby declared to be affected 
with the public interest.’ Yea, in order to afford some shadow 
of pretense of the exercise of a constitutional power, the bill 
falsely declares that all of these things are affected with a public 
interest, intending, of course, to plant the exercise of this power 
upon the ground that the Government has the right to control 
activities affected with the public interest.” 


Senator Gore, Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
denounces the bill as the “‘sweepings”’ of all the British and 
Canadian food-acts and orders in Council, and declares that 
“it would cause losses to producers this year of $250,000,000 
in wheat and $500,000,000 in corn, and result in famine next 
year through reduced production.” Senator Gore, however, 
seeks to amend rather than to defeat the bill, declaring, accord- 
ing to a Washington dispatch, ‘‘there is no question that some- 
thing must and will be done.’”’ The same correspondent quotes 
Senator Vardaman, another opponent of the bill, as declaring 
himself ‘‘heartily in accord with the principles of it,’ and even 
Senator Reed is reported as willing to “‘get together’’ with his 
colleagues. Turning again to the press, we find the Louisville 
Post opposed to the Lever Bill ‘‘because it is revolutionary in 
its conception and because it will prove ineffective in its applica- 
tion.” The San Francisco Chronicle pronounces the measure 
‘‘untimely and unwise,” but pays the following tribute to Mr. 
Hoover, whom, however, it considers ‘‘not yet qualified as an 
expert on the psychology of the American people’’: 


‘*Nobody disputes the patriotic earnestness of Mr. Hoover, 
his superefficiency as a distributer of food-products, his com- 
petence to judge of the minimum rations for the support and 
growth of the human body, or his all-round competence to deal 
with any problem for which accurate data are available.” 


The San Antonio Light also remarks that ‘‘the people of the 
United States have a deep dislike to the clothing of any man 




















THE MAN WHO OPPOSES FOOD-CONTROL. 
—Rehse in the New York World. 


with extraordinary power,’ and the St. Louis Times, while 
conceding the need for some degree of food-control, thinks that 
“‘the country at large will resent the suggestion that our food 
management is to be Prussianized.” In the opinion of the New 
York Evening Sun the proposed food-legislation is ‘‘of extreme 
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danger to the country, for two reasons, one practical, the other 
moral’’: 

“In the first place, it is almost sure to produce the very evils 
it pretends to avert, namely, reduced production, chaos in mar- 
keting, the withdrawal of capital and expert skill from the food 
trades, panicky buying, high prices, and grievous shortage at 
the points of consumption. These are the conditions the bill 
will assuredly bring about and can not correct because it con- 
templates impossibilities as to planning, organization, man- 
power, time, and psychological effect. But this concrete result 
is only the secondary evil of the measure. Its great overwhelm- 
ing wrong is that it creates a political, social, and economic 
revolution. It erects an all-pervasive despotism which covers 
the land, the factory, the mart, and the home. Nothing escapes. 

“‘Withal, it is totally unnecessary. The proposal is the 
product of ignorance, thoughtlessness, panic, and demagoguery. 
It is, next after German arms, the great peril of the country.” 


But no less emphatic, and far more numerous, are the advocates 
of food-control. ‘‘We must either confer the so-called auto- 
cratic powers upon the constitutional head of our Government 
or be prepared to have them assumed by the German Kaiser,”’ 
declares Representative Lever, father of the bill, who adds: 
“Tt is not intended that any honest business man shall be hurt. 
It is the crook that shall suffer in the sunlight, and it is the 
crook, unpatriotic, selfish, and greedy, that we are after.” 
Organized labor, speaking through Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, indorses the measure, and 
William J. Bryan comes to its support with the following 
statement: 


‘‘War is not a normal condition; it is abnormal and requires 
extraordinary remedies. 

“The farmers are urged to increase the food-products and 
should be guaranteed an adequate price; without such guar- 
anty they might be penalized for their patriotism. 

‘“The consumers, too, deserve protection from food-speculators. 

‘‘A Government that can commandeer the lives of its young 
men and call for the money of its older men should have the 
power to protect the whole people from the greed of an un- 
patriotic few. 

“T am not afraid to trust the President with the powers 
which the Food-Administration Bill proposes to confer. 

“He acts in the daylight and without a selfish interest. 

*‘No President would abuse such a power.” 


Senator Kenyon declares that the bill does not injure the 
farmers, who, he says, ‘“‘would rather have the food-supplies 
of the nation controlled by the nation than by the food-gamblers.” 

Most of the papers that reach us from all sections of the 
country agree with the Richmond Times-Dispatch that ‘‘the 
eountry cries out’’ for this legislation and that ‘‘the demand 
of a hundred millions is not to be denied.”’ ‘‘If necessary food- 
regulation is defeated,” declares the-Los Angeles Express, ‘such 
defeat will be in the interest of the enemy and a gang of food- 
speculators.” ‘‘Germany,” asserts the Wichita Lagle, ‘‘is 
vitally interested in the efforts of Senators Reed, Hoke Smith, 
Vardaman, Hardwick, Gore, Gallinger, and Sherman to stick 
a knife into the food-control measure.’’ Organized labor, says 
the Spokane Spokesman Review, ‘‘is right in its insistent demand 
for prompt action” on this bill. ‘‘We should remember,” says 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, ‘‘that this is an extraordinary 
energency demanding and justifying extraordinary measures, 
and the President should be armed with all powers necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war.’’ The Food Bill, 
declares the Newark News, ‘‘is essentially a protective measure, 
vital to the winning of the war”; and the Baltimore Sun main- 
tains that ‘‘the men who are opposing it in Congress are not 
friends of the people or of the country.” ‘‘If this bill is to be 
subjected solely and rigorously to the test of constitutional 
limitations it would probably not survive the »rdeal,” thinks 
the Dallas News; but it goes on to say tf it be subjected 
frankly to the test of social and milit ry exigencies, incurred 
by participation in the most momentous war ever fought, then 





it must commend itself to minds which have a common-sense 
concern for practicalities and not a superstitious fear of prece- 
dents.” The practical question, as this Texas paper sees it, is 
not whether the supply and prices of foodstuffs shall be con- 
trolled, but whether they shall ‘be controlled by the Govern- 
ment or by the food-speculators. 

‘‘We are conscripting men to fight for the nation. We are 
conscripting wealth by war-taxation,”’ remarks the New York 
Tribune. ‘“‘Why,” it asks, ‘‘should we hesitate to conscript the 
middleman and his machinery of distribution, converting the 

















WATCHFUL WAITING. 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledyer. 


latter from an oppressive agency of private gain into a beneficent 
agency of cooperation and public service?” 

Among the great chorus of editorial demands for the passage 
of a food-control law we note the voices of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Springfield Republican, Emporia Gazetle, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, Atlanta Journal, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Chicago 
Tribune and News, Detroit Times, San Francisco Bulletin, Los 
Angeles Times, Portland Oregonian, Seattle Times, Omaha 
World-Herald, St. Paul Pioneer Press, Kansas City Star, Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times, Cleveland Leader, Plain Dealer, and Press, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Toledo Blade, Columbus Stale Journal, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, Baltimore American, and the 
Raleigh News and Observer. ‘‘Of all our war-preparations,” 
says the New York Globe, ‘‘none other so directly concerns 
the ability of our allies and ourselves to secure the utmost 
efficiency against Germany.” And William Allen White in his 
Emporia Gazette predicts that— 


‘‘When the Food-Control Bill finally passes, the Middle- 
Western farmer will demand that it shall remain after the war 
as a part of our national policy. Indeed, most of the Socialistic 
devices now coming into our institutions as war-measures will 
remain as a part of our national policy forever. There will be 
no going back, and if the food-gamblers and coal-gamblers, and 
steel and iron industries desire to restrict Federal control, now 
is the last call for dinner. Next year will be too late.” 
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HOW OUR AIRMEN CAN WIN THE WAR 
T= LOSSES PAID BY THE BRITISH for their 


victory at Messines ridge, correspondents tell us, were 

kept at an unprecedented low figure by their aviators, 
who by deeds of almost incredible dash and daring added-a new 
chapter to the annals of aerial warfare. At a height of 20,000 
feet a cloud of fast one-man machines maneuvered to keep 
German planes out of the field of action; at a height of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet a division of bombing and reconnaissance 
machines hovered above the 
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the war. Whether this program can be carried out will rest 
with Congress....... - 

“In the meantime, it must be made plain that the struggle 
for the supremacy of the air is perhaps the most vital of all 
the methods of fighting in which the United States can take 
part. A superiority in numbers of several thousand men on 
the front means little comparatively under modern conditions 
of fighting. All the men we can send from now on are needed 
badly, but we can not send an army large enough the first year 
to become the deciding ‘factor; and we must strike in some 
way at once. The air furnishes the way. 

‘‘A vast superiority in aircraft means the complete blinding 

of the enemy. If his machines 





enemy’s lines; and close to the 
ground a swarm of fighting planes 
armed with 3-inch and machine 
guns joined in the mélée with a 
recklessness productive of amaz- 
ing results. Thus one airman 
_ chased troop-trains, pouring ma- 
chine-gun bullets through their 
windows. Others dispersed large 
bodies of German troops gather- 
ing for a counter-attack, enfiladed 
trenches, and attacked batteries, 





are driven out and kept out of 
the air it means that he has no 
facilities for sighting his long- 
range guns; it means that he has 
no means of getting charts and 
photographs of the opposing lines 
or of preparing and meeting 
attacks properly, and it means 
that his own communication-lines 
are constantly subjected to dam- 
aging raids and even to com- 
plete destruction. In modern 
warfare the army. without air- 
eraft is practically helpless 
against one fully equipped with 


driving the gunners from their 
pieces. Another swooped upon 
and wrecked an automobile carry- 
ing five German officers. 

Such incidents as these give 





g RAGENLLY, \’ 


air-fleets. 

“In the present struggle be- 
tween Germany and the Allies 
the fight for supremacy in the air 
is practically even; they are con- 
stantly struggling for the ad- 


vividness and meaning to the pre- 
diction that the military power 
of the United States will tell most 
immediately and _ decisively 
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vantage. It is a nip-and-tuck 
race both in manufacturing and 
in fighting. .Each side is seeking 
to outdo the other in numbers, 
speed, and fighting efficiency. 








against Germany in the air. 
American, French, and British 
aviation experts agree that Ger- 
many must be beaten in the air before she is conquered on land 
or sea, and many of them see in America the deciding factor 
in this aerial domination. Testifying before Congress in support 
of the Council of National Defense’s $600,000,000 aeroplane 
program, Brig.-Gen. George O. Squier, who is the head of the 
American Army Aviation Service, declares that regiments and 
brigades of ‘‘winged cavalry’’ sweeping across the German lines 
and smothering the trenches with a storm of lead would put 
“the Yankee punch” into the war. ‘‘The aeroplane will prove 
the deciding factor in the war,” affirms Rear-Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, who sees in the seaplane ‘‘the quickest and cheapest 
antidote for the submarine menace.” ‘‘In the comparatively 
near future,” predicts this authority, “the air-service will be 
more important than the Army and Navy combined.’”’ And he 
adds that ‘‘if the country takes hold of air-preparedness we shall 
through this not only beat the submarine, but bring about a 
decision in the great war.’’ Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
Aircraft Production Board of the Council of National Defense, 
supports Admiral Peary’s position. An “air navy” which will 
dominate every square mile of the Western battle-front from 
the North Sea to the Alps, from the front trench-lines back for 
sixty miles of terrane, is part of Mr. Coffin’s vision. In an 
interview dated June 13, he says: 

‘““We may as well realize now that the domination of the 
air in all probability will prove the deciding factor in the struggle 
in the present war on sea perhaps as well as on land. Military 
authorities of all the Allied nations are agreed that unless the 
Allies can secure a preponderance of aircraft with which to 
overwhelm the German lines the war may and probably 
will drag on for years with a constantly increasing toll of 
lives. 

‘We believe now that we have worked out a program which 
will make it possible for the United States to secure to the 
Allies next year the permanent supremacy of the air, and with 
that we hope to become an immediate deciding factor in ending 


ONE WAY TO END THE WAR. 
—tIreland in the Columbus D/’spatch. 


Germany has the supremacy in 
manufacturing organization, the 
Allies in aggregate resources. 
There is every reason to believe that neither alone can secure 
a definite and permanent supremacy. 

“This is America’s one chance for turning the scale next 
year. She can not equip and send over enough troops and mili- 
tary supplies to determine the war before that time, altho all 
she can send will be necessary. We must throw in our weight 
to a far greater extent than would be made possible by the 
dispatch of troops alone if we expect to have our force turn the 
tide within the year. This is a time for frankness. Everything 
combines to prove that it is in the air that the United States has 
its greatest chance to outmaneuver Germany.” 


And a few days later he explained that— 


“Our plan contemplates maintaining a constant raiding 
patrol over the enemy’s territory for fifty miles back of the 
fighting-lines. If we build the quantities of machines for which 
we have the capacity and train our thousands of available men, 
we can tear up the enemy communication-lines and prevent 
movement of troops and supplies.”’ 


The War Department, Secretary Baker announces, is behind 
this program ‘‘with every ounce of energy and enthusiasm at its 


command.” The War Secretary goes on to say: 


“‘We can train thousands of aviators and build thousands of 
machines without interfering in the slightest with the plans for 
building up our armies and for supplying the Allies with food 
and munitions. To train and equip our armies and send them 
abroad will take time, however, and in the meanwhile we can be 
devoting to this most important service vast quantities of 
productive machinery and skilled labor which otherwise could 
not be contributing to the nation’s cause in full proportien 
to its capacity. 

‘*Every consideration points to the effectiveness of a highly 
developed air-service in its relation to the part which the United 
States can pley,in putting an end to the war. It lives up to all 
America’s traditiv. of doing things on a splendid scale; it 
will put us on our metv. “from the point of view both of mechani- 
cal ingenuity and of ind vidual daring and initiative. ...... 

‘‘According to the bes* obtainable information there are 
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THE FLEET WE NEED. 
—McCay in the New York American. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLETS. 


—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


OUR WINGED VICTORY. 


about 7,000,000 men on the Western front to-day. The addition 
of a few infantry units, while of great moral value, would amount 
to little in forcing a decision. A few thousand trained aviators, 
however, with the machines for their use, may spell the whole 
difference: between victory and defeat.” 


Turning again to the testimony of General Squier, we read: 


“Every young American worthy of the name would be keen 
to join our flying army. The game ideally suits our national! 
temperament. With the wealth we can devote and our facilities 
for manufacturing, there is no reason why we should not be able 
to produce, in a comparatively short space of time, an abso- 
lutely overwhelming aerial fleet. An army in the air, regiments 
and brigades of winged cavalry mounted on gas-driven flying 
horses, could blind the eyes of Germany until her gunners, 
absolutely deprived of range-finders, could be put out of business 
by the Allied artillery. ...... 

‘The modern type of land war is dependent upon two things 
above all others—aviation and artillery. They are cooperative 
elements in a fighting army, and against an enemy a flying- 
machine is a terror and a menace to big guns. That airplanes 
are positively essential for directing artillery-fire is an axiom 
among military men who have seen action in the sort of battles 
being fought on,the Western front. The magnificently obvious 
thing, then, is to knock out Germany’s eyes by a thrust through 
the air. 

‘But my idea would be something vastly larger than a 
thrust. An inundation of airplanes would better express the 
idea in its magnitude. Sweep the Germans from the sky, blind 
the Prussian cannons, and the time would be ripe to release an 
enormous flock of flying fighters to raid and destroy military 
camps, ammunition-depots, military establishments of all 
kinds. 

“The firing upon troops by machine guns from airplanes 
is becoming commoner and more accurate. Once given an 
upper hand, .the . fiying-machines become frightful engines of 
destruction. 

‘‘The greater the air-fleet, the safer it becomes to the aviator 
connected with it and the more deadly to the enemy against 
which it is sent. 

**Six hundred million dollars look like a lot of money. Con- 
sidered in the terms of winning the war, it is a positive bargain.” 


The combined British and French aviation services, we are 
told, have expanwted since the beginning of the war from 1,700 


machines to over 20,000, and to a combined personnel of 200,000 
officers and men. And Germany, according to a Paris dispatch, 
is planning to throw 3,500 new planes into the war next spring. 
Rumors differ as to the size of our own proposed: air-fieet. 
Washington dispatches tell of Administration plans for the 
establishment of twenty-four great aviation-camps capable of 
training at least 7,500 aviators at one time. According to the 
New York Times ‘‘we can easily build 25,000 airplanes within 
a year, and can soon be sending 1,000 aviators across the Atlantic 
every month.” ‘‘The plans of the Defense Council, which are 
approved by the military experts,” says The Times, “call for the 
construction of 100,000 airplanes in the shortest possible time.” 
A force of 100,000 airplanes, according to the New York Globe, 
will have the military effectiveness of 2,000,000 foot-soldiers. 
And the Des Moines Register thinks that the airplane ‘“‘can 
be made more of a terror to Germany, and legitimately so, than 
the submarine is to the rest of the world.” 

We find also in the London Chronicle the statement that ‘‘ the 
United States has in the sphere of aviation a chance of exerting 
a direct military influence of the first moment in 1917.” The 
English paper goes on to say: 

“‘Tt is the only country left with spare resources of engineering 
plant, labor, and material which could be applied to building 
extra aeroplanes on this scale. It should have no great diffi- 
culty in finding aviators; the stuff of which the best aviators 
are made is abundant in America; and, strange as it may seen 
it takes less time to train new air-units than to train new divisions 
of infantry. 

“Tf this program is carried out successfully, it should secure 
a total dominion of the air for the Allies on the Western 
front.’ They have a superiority there already, which has long 
been in existence, and from time to time is very marked; but it 
seems doubtful whether Anglo-Franco-Italian engineering re- 
sourees, which have so many other demands made on them, 
ean ever by themselves insure that it shall be permanent and 
utterly overwhelming. If America’s help can bring this .con- 
summation about, the results may be speedier and more crush- 
ing than’ laymen might realize. For more and more the ait- 
services have become the indispensable eyes of all the Western : 
armies; without which both their generals and their artillery 
are blind.” 
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OUR BILLIONS FOR LIBERTY 


7. \HE FIRST BATTLE in the war for liberty was 
won, our editors affirm, when as many as four million 
Americans oversubscribed the $2,000,000,000 Liberty 
Loan. In the Boston Christian Science Monitor’s opinion, 
“no single achievement that might be accomplished by the 
Republie’s soldiers or sailors, in the initial stages of its activity 

















CALLED TO THE COLORS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


as an ally of the Entente Powers, could presage more certainly 
or more impressively what the end will be.’”’ In Nebraska 
they ‘‘safely conclude,” with the Omaha World-Herald, ‘that 
it will stun the Kaiser, besides knocking his eye out.’’ With 
a third billion dollars offered for the loan, it was successful 
beyond ‘‘the highest hope of friends or the deepest fear of foe,”’ 
and this success, the New York Sun thinks, ‘‘is as heavy a blow 
as has fallen upon the Central Powers and their vile tribe of 
agents in this country.” The billions subscribed, in the Chicago 
Herald’s words, ‘‘are so many billion tongues—each declaring in 
clarion tones that the nation is highly resolved to spend and be 
spent rather than live with the menace of German militarism 
shadowing the world.’”’ Here, says the New York Tribune 
in its editorial on ‘‘Our First Victory,” is the best of answers 
to any one who questions whether the war is a ‘‘people’s war”’: 


‘*Here, as before, the leaders of the nation were laggard, the 
machinery of the venture was inadequate, everything was done 
that could be done to damp the ardor of the public. By every 
right of logic the loan should have been a failure. Instead it 
was a striking success, oversubscribed by a large total and well 
distributed, perhaps the most successful first loan floated by 
any great nation at war. 

“The moral for Germany and for the world is plain. It is 
even plainer than if the uprising of patriotic Americans had come 
in response to able, imaginative leadership. . It means that 
the greatest democracy in the world is entering the war en masse 


and that no failure of commanders and no alien machination 
can long delay our full strength at the task.” 


Secretary McAdoo, who thinks the Tribune’s attitude toward 
the “leaders of the nation ’’ tended to hurt the loan campaign, 
praises the efforts of the press and the banks, and says: 


“The success of this loan is a genuine triumph for democracy. 
It is the unmistakable expression of America’s determination to 
earry this war for the protection of American rights and the 
reestablishment of peace and liberty throughout the world to a 
swift and successful conclusion.” 


But neither its successful flotation nor even its oversubscrip- 
tion seems to the Springfield Republican the real triumph of the 
Liberty Loan. That lies in the fact that the loan was taken 
by more than 4,000,000 subscribers. Several writers point out 
that this is several times the number who took the first British 
or the first German war-loan, so that, as we read in a New York 
Tribune dispatch, ‘‘measured by the standard of total sub- 
scribers, the Liberty Loan stands in a class by itself as a nation’s 
first war-offering.’”” The New York World comments: 


“This great number, particularly of small subscribers for 
from $50 to $1,000, is highly important in its war-aspects. Its 
message to Berlin is that the American people are practically 
to a nian behind this war to destroy the menace of a Prussian 
military domination. Its meaning at home is that millions of 
citizens hardly known to the investment markets heretofore are 
becoming enlisted for the war on its financial side. 

“‘And for peace after the war, how great the meaning for 
habits of thrift and provision for the future and stability in 
society and progress from so general a financial partnership 
of the people with their Government!”’ 


It is in this way, we read in the Minneapolis Journal, that 


“‘The Liberty Loan has been a potent influence in the educa- 
tion of the masses, both in city and country. It has brought 
the Government closer to the individual, and has taught him 
to regard himself as a part proprietor in our great govern- 
mental plant. Hitherto he has paid his Federal taxes, most of 
them indirectly, without realizing that fact. Now he has lent 
money to the Government, and every six months, when he cuts 
his coupons and cashes them in, he will feel the thrill of that 
proprietorship.” 


Typical of this influence is the statement made by an Indian- 
apolis German-American, who subscribed for $1,500 worth of 
bonds at his bank, saying, as quoted in The News: 


“‘T have five nephews in the German Army, and the thought 
that some of this subscription of mine will be used to buy guns 
and ammunition to be used against my own flesh and blood 
wrings my heart, but I love America. It is my home and my 
country now, and I make this subscription hoping that it may 
hasten the end of this war, and for the further reason that | 
believe it to be the duty of every American citizen to lend his 
means to the Government in this crisis.” 


In view of the large oversubscription for the first Liberty Loan, 
the Syracuse Herald feels ‘‘certain that our Government can 
float its second loan in the fall, with the same efficient methods 
of publicity and appeal, without raising the interest rate.” And 
this daily thinks it ‘‘little short of ‘a criminal blunder’’ for 
Congress “to extort from $1,600,000,000 to $1,800,000,000 in 
extra taxation from the people in the coming fiscal year” when 
money can be borrowed at so low a rate. 

Larger sums than $2,000,000,000, ‘or even the $3,035,009,000 
offered, nave been raised in Europe: ‘“‘when the amount to be 
allotted was limited only by the total subscription.’ But, adds 
the New York Evening Post in its financial section: 


“No European war-loan of a fixt amount has yet been over- 
subscribed, and this fact is emphasized by the further con- 
sideration that the price of our present loan—a 31% per cent. 
issue at par—is by far the most favorable which any belligerent 
has yet obtained since this war began.” 


A comparison of our first $2,000,000,000 bond-issue with the 
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war-loans of other belligerents is thus furnished in tabulated 
arm by the New York Sun: 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Date Interest Amount 
First CRevedsinan. “ead a OE Or ee Pee ee 312% $1,075,000,000 
Second (July, 1915) Mic aes ee S56 pet eee 416% 3,590,000,000 
Third (1916-17) Pitan sa dese vista 8 eae vee Scleae es 5% 5,800,000,000 

FRANCE 
First (December, 1915)...... aes ree eps a .. 5% $2,356,000,000 
ee | ee ee ere: 1,990,000,000 
RUSSIA 
SS See eee 5% $257 ,500,000 
‘Third, May. 1915) Fe pee  ataiee 5% : ath yey 
Rourth (November, 1015) .27222222222000100. 84 515,500,000 
Fifth (April. se oe abies 3 a pl ele w eS ee oe 54% 1,030,000,000 
ITALY 
Pi Th idle 5 ios os + ose eba van deciocas 44% $119,200,000 
Secomd Grammary, OIG)... 6. kes ccs ose 5% 568,000,000 
GERMANY 
Pawel Ge tember, 1914) ER ee Set eh as pode 5% By lone 
eS I, no 5'g we Sb 6-0 8d aie ee Oi oe ae SCE ‘b/ . J 
Third Do Boy TSR aie ade 5G 2'918,400,000 
Fourth (March, 1916)....022222222222222012 5% 2,185,200, 
Fifth (October, "1916 Senge ate g biti Ole, ti wi Naly ak ok 5% 2,556,414,000 





First (November, 1914) 6% 427,060,000 
Second (May, 1915)...... . 54% 532,000,000 
ae (November, SEE SS ees ee 54% 814,000,000 

oo Me | EE ee ee ee 516% 888,480,000 
Fifth (November, 1926)... . 2.0... cue ceed 544% 750,000,000 

HUNGARY 

Piret (November, 1914). .... 2.00 .08..6.5..... 6% 234,000,000 
en CI I he ks os chs sd e sc ouasd 5%% 224,000,000 
Third (Octo! . | RY EERE ADR 268 Sate aaa ze 514% 240,000,000 
Fourth (May, . 54% 300,000,000 
Fifth (eveliiven WN ee to a cea 54% 280,000,000 


Now that the loan is placed it must be absorbed, the New 
York Journal of Commerce warns us. Many subscribers are 
being ‘‘carried’”’ by their banks or by employers and intend to 
pay for their bonds in instalments from future savings. These 
bonds, therefore, ‘‘represent a claim upon the future pro- 
ductive power of the community.”” As we read: 


‘The fundamental problem now, therefore, is the extent to 
which the community can and will make good its promise to save. 
If those of lower income refrain from consumption heretofore 
thought by them necessary or desirable, while the more highly 

















THE LATEST THRUST. 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


paid members of the community avoid waste and useless luxury, 
the result will be to make the payments for the bonds a transfer 
of actual wealth to the Government. The funds are not im- 
mediately needed, but they will come forward from current 
savings as fast as they are called for. Those who have sub- 


scribed for the bonds will produce the new wealth, and turn it 
over in exchange for the Government’s promises. This is the 
good and desirable result. If, on the other hand, subscribers 
grow tired of the burden of saving, request release from their 
loans at banks, secure reimbursement of what they have ad- 
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AND HE SAID WE COULDN’T MAKE THE GRADE. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


vanced, or otherwise withdraw from their bargain, the case will 
be entirely different. In that contingency the banks will not 
only have to bear the first stress, but the load will be perma 
nently thrown back upon them. The same will be the result if 
bonds should be largely sold by those who have in whole or in 
part paid for them through saving. How serious and danger- 
ous a condition this would be from the standpoint of broad 
economic and financial well-being has been of late so fully 
explained by many writers as to need no further discussion. 

*‘Our loans, in short, will be completely successful only when 
completely absorbed or digested.” 


So much for our first great war-loan. And if the Kaiser 
thinks this ‘‘establishes the limit to what we intend to do,” the 
Houston Chronicle would like to tell him how very much mis- 
taken he is. And the Texas paper, moved to patriotic fervor 
by the success of the loan, wonders whether the Imperial German 
Government really knows America— 


‘“‘Does Germany know how the thirteen colonies fought 
England to a standstill, despite their lack of credit and despite 
the fact that they had to deport 100,000 Tories? 

‘“‘Does Germany know how the Alamo was paid for at San 
Jacinto? 

““Does Germany know how Dewey sailed into Manila Bay? 

“Does Germany know with what ease Cervera’s fleet was 
wiped out at Santiago? 

““Does Germany know that we can count dollars just as long 
as she can count marks? 

“‘Does Germany know that we can cast cannons faster than 
she can, and shoot them straighter? 

“Does Germany know that right now our Navy matches 
hers ship for ship and gun for gun, while practise and tradition 
make it superior in every other quality? 

“Does Germany know that we have been hardened to horror 
by Kansas tornadoes, California earthquakes, and Galveston 
storms? 

“This Liberty Loan is but a marker. 
fight.” 


We have only begun to 
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SWISS NEUTRALITY QUESTIONED 


N ISLAND IN A SEA OF WAR, Switzerland finds that 
whatever she does causes offense to one side or the 
other. In particular, the Allies charge her with sup- 

plying the enemy with food and raw material, but this insinu- 
ation is indignantly rejected by the Swiss themselves, while 
even so uncompromising a journal as the London Morning 


Post admits that the Swiss are 
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1914, protests against the accusation that Switzerland is feeding 
Germany, but admits that it is sending one million loaves of 
bread each month to the Allied prisoners in Germany and 
Austria, without which they would starve to death. Moreover, 
Switzerland is feeding and clothing 1,000 French refugees pass- 
ing through that country from Germany to France and is rush- 
ing supplies of all kinds to French hospitals on the Eastern 
border, which are too far from Paris. Again, the claim is made 

that Swiss doctors and nurses 





sometimes blamed for the acts 
of German firms disguised as 
Swiss. Swiss citizens in this 
country, bearing in mind the 
magnificent charitable work 
done by all classes in Switzer- 
land for the missing and the 
prisoners of war—many of 
whom, we are told, would have 
starved but for the bread that 
Switzerland sends them—tell 
us that the charge of supplying 
the enemy with foodstuffs is 
without foundation, and one 
correspondent recalls that be- 
fore the war the Helvetian Re- 
public could furnish but fifteen 
days’ food-supply to her own 
population, and all other pro- 
visions were imported from 








are giving their services to the 
French cause, that the Swiss 
are feeding and clothing 30,000 
Italians (civilians) and 35,000 
Servians, in fact, all who 
suffer. In Switzerland there 
are two meatless days a week, 
we are told; butter is almost 
out of the market, eggs can 
not be used at the same meal 
with meat, and ecards are is- 
sued for rice, sugar, potatoes, 
and bread. Many Swiss are 
hungry and suffering, and the 
question is asked whether a 
government would allow food 
to go regularly to a belligerent 
nation and let its own people 
starve? 

The foregoing statements 








Russia, Roumania, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and France, 
while coal, chemicals, and in- 
dustrial raw materials were almost entirely imported from Ger- 
many. He asks if a country with so narrow a margin could pos- 
sibly afford any appreciable aid to the enemy. He reminds us 
that it is impossible for Switzerland to depend on these countries 
now, and the United States is her sole resource. As to the reex- 
portation of foodstuffs and raw material into Germany, we are 
informed that Switzerland, in cooperation with England and her 
allies, named a commission, the Société Suisse de Surveillance 
Economique, or the Swiss Economic Vigilance Association, to 
supervise the distribution of imported foodstuffs in Switzerland. 
Regarding raw materials, Switzerland must prove to the Allies 
that they are destined for Swiss consumption or that they are to 
be reexported into Allied or neutral countries as finished products. 

Another informant, an American woman who has lived in 
Lausanne for years and who has been doing relief work since 


THAT'S “FARE” ENOUGH. 
—Thurlby in the Seattle Times. 


are indorsed by such an au- 
thority as Mr. Georges Wag- 
niere, editor of the Journal de 
Geneve, in a letter addrest to the New York Times for the purpose 
of clarifying American opinion on Switzerland’s position. He 
emphasizes particularly the great humanitarian work Switzer- 
land has performed for the prisoners and refugees of the various 
belligerent nations, and says that Switzerland is “ particularly 
anxious to have the good opinion and sympathetic under- 
standing of the United States.” Defending Switzerland for 
not breaking off relations with Germany, Mr. Wagniere says 
Swiss action is ‘‘due to the fact (which seems to be little 
known in the United States) that she is held by the treaty 
of 1815 (following the Napoleonic wars), by which she is bound, 
in case of war between her neighbors, not to ally herself with 
either side. In return, her neighbors bound themselves to re- 
spect her territory, upon the condition that she herself defend 
it against all comers.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


A LIBERTY LOAN that is oversubscribed in America will be understood 
in Germany.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

IF the recent King Constantine had not abdicated in the home he might 
still reign in the palace.—New York Sun. 

ALTHO the dispatches do not mention it, the supposition is that the Queen 
of Greece abdicated, too.—Kansas City Times. 

Now the Italian War Commission is coming to Chicago. 
do conspire to embarrass our mayor!—Chicago Daily News. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG refuses to say how much territory Germany 
desires to annex in a purely defensive war.—New York Evening Sun. 

AMONG other things, the American Commission to Russia will undertake 
to make democracy safe for the world.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


How things 


THE registration revealed the presence in New York of an alarming 
number of youngish but ‘totally dependent”’ parents.—New York World. 

GENERAL AGUINALDO has subscribed to the Liberty Loan, thus proving 
that reconstruction in the Philippines has been complete and successful. 
—New York Sun. 

THE ovation given General Pershing at Paris was a tremendous one, 
but nothing like that which he will receive at the same place on his way 
back.— Savannah News. 





A WAR-CORRESPONDENT says that the Italians hold the key to Trieste. 
They appear, however, to be experiencing some difficulty in locating the 
keyhole.—-Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


SECRETARY BAKER says we can win the war up in the air, and Congress 
seems to think so.— Wall Street Journal. 

THE Socialists refuse to help carry on the war, but they insist on dictating 
the peace-terms.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

IT is a pity that the Kaiser can not know the number of German names on 
the Liberty Loan roll of honor.—Boston Herald. 

THE World Peace Foundation has just issued its annual report. 
to be one of this regret-to-report kind.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

THE Russian crisis has been settled again. It should be remembered, 
however, that this is written as of 6 p.m. Thursday.—Savannah News. 

SOCIALIST opposition to the draft seems likely to have the effect of 
stimulating volunteer withdrawals from the party.—New York World. 

PerHAPs Senator Works, of California, would not be so crazy for peace 
if Germany were located on the other side of the Pacific.—Chicago Tribune. 

Dip anybody ever hear of a conscientious objector objecting conscien- 
tiously or otherwise to anything that the Kaiser is doing?—-New York World. 

GREAT BRITAIN will be finished in two months, according to a German 
admiral. Thisis a generous extension. The time was up June 1.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

A PORTER in an Atchison barber-shop predicts confidently that the war 
will not last longer than two weeks. He says his brother has enlisted, 
and he never held a job longer than two weeks in his whole life.—Kansas 
City Star. 


Tt seems 
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A GERMAN SUBMARINE IN. THE ‘ACT OF HOLDING UP A: TRADER. 

The U-65 stopping the Spanish liner Anionio Lopez.. A boat. from the Lopez can be seen alongside the submarine and the Spanish captain 
panleying with the German commander, who was finally persuaded not to sink this neutral ship while several hundred miles from land -between 
Barcelona and Havana. Note the powerful rapid-fire guns and the wireless outfit, which disappear when the boat submerges. 
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WHY LATIN AMERICA HESITATES 


HE ATTITUDE OF BRAZIL alone, among the hesitat- 

ing South-American countries, is unequivocal and 

clear; she has placed herself on record against the law- 
lessness and inhumanity of the enemy and has shown a solidarity 
with the United States in matters both of principle and policy 
that will answer completely those who like to picture Latin 
America as jealous or distrustful of us. According to the Rio 
de Janeiro A Noite, President Wenceslao Braz has stated the 
Brazilian policy with the greatest clarity in his decree revoking 
the: neutrality of Brazil. It runs: 

‘eTo-day in consideration of the fact that the United States 
forms an integral part of the American Union and that the tradi- 
tional policy of Brazil has always been regulated in perfect unity 
of views with the United States, and in consideration of the wishes 
and sympathies of the great majority of the Brazilian nation, 
the Government . revokes the decree of neutrality.” 

This action demonstrating Brazil’s unity of purpose with 
the United States is hailed by the Rio papers. The Correiro 
de Manha writes: 

‘*Public opinion will welcome with satisfaction the erystalliza- 
tion of our policy of continental solidarity into a definitive 
formula. The advantages we shall reap from an entlente 
with the United States will be considerable.” 

The visit of American war-ships to Brazil is greeted by O Paiz 
as a visible sign of the entente: 

‘‘The American squadron on its way to our ports is a symbol 
of our tacit alliance with an admirable people. The greatest 
service which Dr. Wenceslao Braz and his Government will have 
rendered the country will be the placing of Brazil in the rank 
which belongs to her in the American concert.” 


The attitude of Argentina is more obscure, altho the sinking 
of the Monte Protegido at one time seemed likely to bring a 
breach with Germany. Reparation and satisfaction have now 
been offered. The Buenos Aires Prensa tells us that— 

“The German Minister announces that, at the first oppor- 
tunity, a German squadron will salute the Argentine fiag as a 
mark of respect, the Government having demanded a public 
ceremony of reparation both here and in Germany.” 

The position of Argentina is vigorously defended in the 
columns of the Buenos Aires Nacion by Sefior Leopoldo Grahame, 
its American correspondent, who does not scruple to admit that 
the slowness of Argentina in following the lead of Brazil has 
placed her in a somewhat unfavorable position in American eyes: 


“The vigorous action of Brazil has tended to place Argentina 
in a somewhat dubious light, owing to a lack of appreciation of 
the real significance of the policies of the Latin-American re- 
publies in relation to one another. Thus, because Brazil has 
made herself liable to have war declared upon her by Germary, 
it is thought in the United States that the Argentine Republic 
has backed out of the A. B. C. treaty.” 


La Nacion’s correspondent assures us that this is not the 
ease, but insists that the only policy for Argentina and all the 
other Latin-American countries is an ultrabenevolent neu- 
trality. He argues: 


“The Latin republics are not unmindful of the fact that a 
Ferman victory in the present war would seriously imperil their 
national independence. Yet, it would serve no particularly 
useful purpose if they were to assume the burdens of war even 
in self-defense. The contributions of many of them to material 
results would be of an infinitesimal character and their active 
participation in the war would no doubt ultimately cost the 
Allies much more than if they remained out of it. They can 
all render valuable service to the common cause by a form of 
benevolent neutrality which would bring no additional financial 
burdens to those they already have to bear as a result of the 
struggle of the past three years; and it would certainly be un- 
wise for any of the countries to assume a different attitude 
for the sole object of producing moral effect. It is reasonable to 
believe that all neutrals are pro-Ally, and, even in such of the 
less advanced Latin Republics in regard to which there may 
still be some lingering doubt, expediency and necessity compel 
them to take up the position of the majority.” 


He next quotes the appeal of the Director of the Pan-American 
Union to the Latin Republies to hurry up and follow America’s 
lead. Mr. John Barrett said: 


“Tf Brazil enters the conflict, as to-day seeras imminent, two- 
thirds of the entire population and five-eighths of the total area 
of the western hemisphere will be at war with the common 
enemy. Can the remaining one-third of population and three- 
eighths of area stand against the psychological, sympathetic, 
and economic appeal of their sister peoples and countries having 
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similar interests, similar governments, and similar destiny? 


The correspondent of La Nacion thinks that arguments of 
this sort will kill the: Pan-American idea if pushed to extremes, 
and he pleads for a wider conception of the doctrine: 

“Tf this argument-applies to Latin-American republics it 
surely applies to all the neutral countries of the other hemisphere. 


Therefore, the diplomat who made this statement not only 
discloses an extremely narrow view of the whole situation but 
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ignores the very important considerations which render it both 
impossible and undesirable for many of the countries of the 
world to enter the war. There is nothing Pan-American in any 
Latin republic joining in the war. If its economic circum- 
stances and the wrongs inflicted upon it by German outrages 
upon international justice furnish necessity for participation 
in the conflict, it is rather pan-human than Pan-American. All 

















THE SAME OLD EAGLE. 
KARL AND WILHELM (in their most seductive tones)—** Pretty— 
pretty bird! Pretty Republic!” —Bystander (London). 


these ridiculous efforts, to bolster up Pan-Americanism, when 
issues of tromendously greater importance hang in the balance, 
are only calculated to injure the very cause which they are 
ostensibly and supposedly advocating. When the present war 
is over there can be no Pan-Americanism which will not include 
Canada and the other foreign territorial possessions existing 
on the American Continent. The Pan-Americanism of the 
twenty-one American republics must be extended if it is to sur- 
vive, otherwise, when peace is restored, it will become a weapon 
of commercial warfare instead of a policy making for the friend- 
ship and cordial relations of all the people on American soil.” 


The Manchester Guardian, however, sees a growing Pan- 
Americanism at this moment: 


“The action of Nicaragua and Honduras in severing relations 
with Germany may be lightly dismissed by some on the ground 
that the assistance of the small Central American Republics 
is not likely to be of much effect one way or the other in the 
war. But their action is, in fact, a fresh and remarkable evi- 
dence of the way in which the entry of the United States into 
the war has stimulated a Pan-American movement which 
Germany will certainly have special cause to regret, and which 
will permanently affect the politics of the New World. The 
array of Republics which in one form or another have now 
avowed their support of the United States is imposing. Cuba 
has declared war on Germany; Panama has undertaken to lend 
aid in defending the Canal; Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Uruguay 
have placed their coasts and ports at the disposal of the United 
States; Brazil and Bolivia have broken with Germany, and an- 
other ‘incident’ will probably lead to Brazil declaring war; 
Argentina .has only been prevented from a diplomatic rupture 
by a quite unexpected German surrender on the special point 
in dispute; other Republics have formally proclaimed their 
approval of the action and motives of the United States.” 
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BETTER SIGNS IN RUSSIA 


USSIA’S HEADACHE, due to its quaffs of liberty, now 
R seems to be clearing away, and that wiser counsels 
are prevailing is evident from every cable dispatch 
published in the daily press. The Manchester Guardian is 
delighted with the situation and says: ‘‘The new order in Russia 
is secure beyond any probable assault from within. A counter- 
revolution from the Right is out of the question. . . . From the 
extremists of the Left there is hardly more to fear.” All true 
friends of Russia, says this great Liberal organ, must be satisfied 
with what has happened during June. We are reminded that 
some of the more disturbing vagaries of the numerous Councils 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates scattered over the country 
are rapidly passing. For example, the Council at the great 
fortress of Cronstadt, which proclaimed a separate republic in 
that city on June 1, under the leadership of Anatole Lamanoff, 
an eighteen-year-old schoolboy, saw reason on June 7 and 
returned to the rule of the Provisional Government at Petrograd. 
Similarly the Petrograd Council indignantly rejected the German 
offer of an armistice. We are bidden to note the hopeful sign 
of the assembly of a Pan-Russian Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates at Petrograd, composed of delegates from the 
local councils all over Russia, while one of its first acts was to 
confirm, by an overwhelming majority on June 16, the Pro- 
visional Government’s expulsion of the Swiss citizen, Robert 
Grimm, through whom the German Government was attempting 
to negotiate a separate peace. Regarding the relations between 
the Government and the Council, the Manchester Guardian 
remarks: 

“The Provisional Government, it should be understood, 
represents not the masses, but the middle classes. The masses 
are anxious to cooperate with it, but always on condition that 
the Provisional Government remains true to the democratic 
faith. They express themselves through,the Council of Deputies, 
which is to-day in effect the real Parliament of Russia. The 
Council makes no attempt to assume executive power, and there 
is no duality of government. There is excellent reason for be- 
lieving that the Council and the Provisional Government will 
conduct Russia safely to the Constituent Assembly.” 


Meanwhile, cable dispatches tell us that a new and probably 
much more important body than the councils has come into 
existence. It is the Congress of Peasants, which represents 
the great mass of the Russian people. Its first act was sig- 
nificant. It sent a message to the Army at the front telling the 
soldiers that the Congress bade them ‘‘obey and fight.” In 
the Army itself, we are told, there is a change of temper; frater- 
nization with the enemy has ceased, and on June 8 the soldiers 
promptly seized and jailed an Austrian general and his officers 
who crossed over as a “‘peace-mission to the Russian Army.” 
The same day no less than 800 Russian women volunteered, 
and were accepted, for actual fighting in the Army, while on 
June.12 a mutiny was promptly and drastically quelled by the 
loyal troops. The Duma’s resolution of June 17 for an “‘imme- 
diate offensive’”’ was hailed with joy by the greater part of the 
Army, which is now headed by the famous Gen. A. A. Brussiloff. 

American influence began to be felt in Russia on June 9, when 
President Wilson sent the note to the Provisional Goverrment 
which we discust, in its domestic aspects, last week. American 
aid to Russia in practical form became a tangible reality on 
June 12 when the American Railroad Commission and the Root 
Commission landed on Russian soil. We are reminded that 
the Commission headed by Mr. Root is unacceptable to the 
Socialists in America, and on June 10 they did their best to 
discredit it in the eyes of their Russian comrades by expelling 
from the Socialist party its only Socialist member, Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell. At the same time the New York Russkoye 
Slovo tells us that, while the Root Commission was not received 
with anything like the same enthusiasm as America received 
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Marshal Joffre and Mr. Balfour, yet it is generally considered 
that Mr. Root struck exactly the right note in his speech at 
Petrograd on June 15. 

The reception of President Wilson’s note to Russia by the 
Russian press is somewhat mixed. The most unfriendly utter- 
ance was that of the Petrograd Bulletin, the organ of the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, which is usually held to 
voice the views of the Bolsheviki, or Extremist, wing of the 
Council. It says: 

“It is unnecessary to say much about this last note. Presi- 
dent Wilson is mistaken if he imagines such views can appeal to 
the people of revolutionary Russia. The Russian revolutionary 
democracy knows that the road to universal peace, so passion- 
ately desired by it, lies through a united struggle by the working 
classes of the whole world against imperialism. No high-toned 
or cloudy phrases can deceive us.” 


President Wilson’s interpretation of the Russian cry of ‘‘No 
Annexation and No Indemnities’””—a phrase of which Mr. Peter 
Popoff, in the New York papers, tells us not 1 per cent. of the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates really understand the 
meaning—is cordially indorsed by the Petrograd Russkiya 
Volia, which remarks: 

‘President Wilson is quite right when he clearly formulates 
the general aims of the Allies without taking into consideration 
the terms of the Russian declaration. ‘American imperialism’ 
is blasphemy. The United States does not seek material profits, 
but she understands that Germany must not emerge from this 
war with impunity, so that she may use peace for a new war. 
The return of the status quo ante is impossible.” 


Quite ‘cordial, too, is the reception accorded by the Petrograd 
Birzheviya Vedomosti: 


‘*Even the extreme pacifists must listen to President Wilson’s 
declaration, because if they can accuse England and France of 
imperialistic aims, it is clearly impossible to doubt President 
Wilson when he declares America is not seeking aggrandizement 
or indemnities. We notice considerable difference in the psychol- 
ogy between President Wilson’s point of view of last December 
and his present stand. At that time he supposed a peace with- 
out victory possible, but that now the day has come when he 
must either be victorious or submit. In other words, it has 
become necessary to crush Germany.” 


The Petrograd Ryetch strikes a curious note in commenting 
on the President’s views and recognizes that Russia’s recent 
vagaries have not placed her in good odor in the Allied lands: 


‘President Wilson’s message is in plain language, without 
any of the tricks of diplomacy. The true representative of 
democracy speaks as democracy must speak throughout the world. 
Radical and Socialist messages from America, England, and 
France do not put us in good light. Both our friends and our 
enemies regard Russia as powerless. Russia has delivered an 
ultimatum to the Allies, but the only force behind this is our 
power and our threat of a separate peace.” 


The Germans are furious with the President. The Berliner 
Tageblatt recalls Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘Peace without victory” utter- 
ance, and scornfully remarks: 


“The Entente countries naturally are filled with satisfaction 
and gratitude to President Wilson for having made himself 
the mouth-piece of the enemy alliance against’ democracy. 
President Wilson has practised self-denial to such an extent 
that he could not have given the message a more appropriate 
superscription than ‘Wilson versus Wilson,’ but perhaps he 
rates the judgment of the representatives of the Russian people 
insultingly low when he believes that they will not grasp the 
meaning of this tight-rope performance by Franco-British 
order, with the object of detaching the Russians from their 
standpoint. 

“If the Russian faculty to distinguish the real from the 
unreal isn’t dead, then President Wilson will experience the 
truth of the saying that ‘fine words butter no parsnips.’”’ 

The Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts says: 

“This newly converted zealot has preached war to a nation 
which is tired of butchery and longs for human kindness. Wilson 
wants men to go on butchering one another for years and then 
finaliy fraternize, How many will be left for that celebration?” 


CANADA SPURNS TITLES 


HE HEREDITARY PRINCIPLE, say the Canadian 
papers, has no place in a country so democratic as 
Janada, and, somewhat ungratefully, they protest against 


the shower of honors—some of them hereditary—that descended 
upon the Dominion on the occasion of the King’s birthday. 




















Copyrighted by the International Film Service, New York 
A RUSSIAN APOSTLE OF ACTION. 
A Russian officer who has lost his arm in the war, addressing one 
of the huge crowds at a Petrograd revolutionary demonstration, 
urging the people to continue the war against Germany. 











The Toronto Mail and Empire voices a pretty general opinion 
when it says: 


“‘The hereditary title ought to be kept out of Canada. This 
country does not want a little aristocracy of its own. Recogni- 
tion of public service by knighthood is entirely unobjectionable 
when the honor is deserved. But the hereditary title has no 
sound principle to commend it, especially in such a country 
as Canada.” 


This utterance is seized upon by the London (Ont.) Advertiser 
as the occasion for a sly dig at Sir Robert Borden, the Premier, 
to whom The Advertiser, as a Liberal paper, is naturally opposed. 
It then goes on to say: 


‘Tf the people of Canada were asked to vote on the granting 
of hereditary titles it is almost certain there would never be an- 
other bestowed. Canadians are democrats, and since the out- 
break of war they are more than ever inclined to honor the 
man for what he is and does, not for what his family was or 
how much he inherited. As of old, the Tory authorities have 
failed to accept this view, and the reaching out after an ‘aris- 
tocracy’ is part of their creed. They have begun the extensive 
creation of baronetcies and peerages in Canada, and, in the 
last few years, have extended the honor to as maay as possible, 
including some where the excuse is most obscure. It is one 
of the signs that mark the difference between Liberalism and 
Conservatism. 

“The Mail and Empire says there is no objection to knight- 
hood when the honor is deserved. It is not always reserved 
for the deserving, and since the creation of hereditary titles 
here knighthood has become, as in the old land, a cheap form 
of reward or flattery to be granted with or without reason. 

“Canadians have no objection to heaping honors on those 
who earn them, and are proud of their distinguished citizens. 
But this feeling begins and ends in the men who do things. 
Their sons have no claim to bask in inherited glory.” 


Other Toronto papers indorse the stand of The Mail and 
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Empire, for example, The Star, while it-finds the newly decorated 
gentlemen acceptable, criticizes the hereditary principle: 
“Those selected for titles on this occasion are not open to 


the objections that have been made on other occasions. The 
names of some who have no doubt done excellent service in the 


“war improve the list; but just why the people of this country 


_should have hereditary titles.foreed upon them in defiance of 


-~cgome~when -Parliament should-- 


, the prestige of the Crown is not 


; bumper crop of titles every six 


does not spill. tities, out of .the 


' motive originates and where the 


public opinion we do not know, and me time seems to have 
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A- GERMAN: TRADE-BAN 
IGNS OF APPREHENSION are even now apparent: in 
S the press of German high finance and big business, and such 
journals as the Tageblatt and Lokal Anzeiger, of Berlin, and 
the Frankfurter Zeitung are full of forebodings as to what will 
happen to Germany’s ‘foreign commerce when the war is over. 
The organ of er house es Krupp, the Essen Rheinisch-West- 





endeavor’ to find out where the 


pressure comes from.” 


The Toronto Telegram voices 
the. somewhat curious view that 


enhanced by the bestowal of 
titles: 


’ “Whoever is advising the 
Crown to bless Canada with a 


months is giving the’ Crown bad 
advice. His Majesty the King 


fulness of his Royal favor as 
a village ‘philanthropist - might 
upset a pailful of, candies in a 
scramble for the contents of the 
pail. The King’s counselors in 
Ottawa and Britain should be 
advised to keep the Sovereign’s 
name clear of association with 
the output of titles.” 





In the capital itself we find 






Sdlische Zeitung, has * become 

NoTicl quite excited over the meeting of 
NO. conse Colonial Prémiers recently held 
ADMITTED in London, and the Essen organ 


is convinced that they met to 
concoct a deep-laid-plot against 
German post-war commerce. It 
remarks: 


‘England, .having failed_. to 
achieve the. military defeat of 
Germany, and thereby eliminate 
us from the  world- markets, 
does not despair of achieving this 
end by other*means. She has, 
therefore, summoned an Imperi- 
al Conference in London, with 
the object of contracting an all- 
British anti-German Customs 
Union with the Colonies. When 
the first Paris Conference took 
place we did not think much 
could come of it on account of 
the many rival interests con- 
cerned, which seemed to make 
united action impossible. If, 
however, England now succeeds 
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the press opposing the hereditary 
principle. The Ottawa Journal- 
Press remarks: 


“*The Journal newspapers have placed themselves on record 
as being opposed to the introduction of hereditary titles in 
Canada, and we—and a great number of Canadians who think 
with us—would have been more pleased if that principle had 
not been broken.” 


The Ottawa Citizen has a few tart remarks to make on this 
subject: 


‘‘Some journals are now vigorously protesting against hered- 
itary titles. Why? _ These same journals, we recall, were the 
first to assail The Citizen some years ago when an agitation 
started for a royal governor-general and this newspaper pro- 
tested that the usual run of peers was good enough for Canada. 
We were thoroughly howled down. ... Having invoked a 
shower of titles by our declared toadyism of years, it is scarcely 
to be wondered af that the British Government is convinced 
that we are getting what we best like.” 





MANNERS FOR BERLINERS—A curious semiofficial ex- 
hortation to the inhabitants of Berlin appears in the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger, in which they are bidden to behave with cireum- 
spection in the presence of strangers. They are warned that 
Germany is “‘full of spies, especially in English pay,’’ who report 
that, when long lines form in the streets, the Germans are 
starving, when ‘‘as a matter of fact the people are waiting for 


eandy or cakes.’’ The article concludes: 


**At a time when it is really important to show foreign coun- 
tries the real temper of Germany and the upright sentiment 
for unshakable holding out which has been brilliantly proved 
in difficult circumstances, at a time when the last battles must 
see a generation worthy of the great victory, let. people, keep 
guard on their tofigues and their pens and see that .they do 
not exaggerate the burdens of the war. Let them gratefully 
recognize how much better the state of things is among us.than 


_ in the enemy countries trampled down by war, or in the British 
Isles, which are moving toward real starvation. 


The capital of 


the German Empire, which is vi¢torious in the world-war, 
has special duties of behavior which'must not be forgotten.” 


“NOBODY LOVES ME!” 


in establishing an Imperial Cus- 
toms Union against us, the matter 
becomes one of extreme gravity 
for Germany. For. thereby a 
uniformly directed economic hegemony will be created, which, 
on account of its weight, will draw into its orbit a number of 
smaller states, whose resources will be used to a common end. 
And this enormous weight will be set in motion in the interest 
of Great Britain, and will be intensified a thousandfold if America 
throws in her weight, deciding to join hands with the old country 
for the defeat of the common enemy.” 


—Passing Show (London). 


We desperately wicked Amer’cans are, of course, credited 
with having a finger in this nefarious pie: 

“Undoubtedly there are strong influences already at work 
both on this and the other side of the Atlantic seeking to find 
a common basis for Anglo-Saxon world-domination. One must 
not allow oneself to be led astray by the pose of such American 
statesmen as Wilson and his friends, who used to prate of peace, 
but did not hesitate to cast off the mask of their hypocrisy when 
they saw the British Lion beginning to fail. Those honest 
gentlemen will not hesitate to enter into a common understand- 
ing designed to defeat Germany’s world-supremacy in trade if 
their commercial instinct advises them of the advantage of so 
doing. The ideal of a wor.d-supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is far more deeply rooted in the Yankee soul than any mere 
idea of that world-peace over which they used to rave.” 

Our friend the enemy, besides crediting us and our allies with 
their own desire for world-dominance, is preparing for a trade- 
war which is to come off when the triumphant German Army 
has put us where we belong: 

**Now that the German Army has so triumphantly withstood 
the attacks of all the world in the field of battle, it would be 
pusillanimous to doubt the ability of German trade to do as 


much in another sphere. To all appearance, however, we shall 
find ourselves in the near future faced with most disagreeable 


- facts, and only gradually shall we be able to regain our prewar 


position’in.the world’s market. The conditions of peace will 
offer us our first opportunity in this respect. Unless, however, 
we succeed in extorting from England absolutely unrestricted 
‘most-favored-nation treatment’ for German goods ‘in the 
motherland, as well as in her dominions and colonies, we shall 
see our: hands forcibly tied in other directions by those who 
take their political commercial cue from her.” 
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SHALL WE EAT WAR-BREAD? 


use by whole-wheat bread or perhaps by some kind of 

‘‘war-bread”’ in which various other substances are mixed 
with the wheat? Some such plan is urgently advocated by some 
dietetists and as eagerly combated by others. On the one 
hand, the possibility of extracting more food from the wheat 
berry than we usually obtain is asserted to be not only a chance 
for economy but an opportunity for improving the public 
health, since the use of whole-wheat bread has been advised 
by physicians for years. On the other hand, it is said that the 
indiscriminate use of such bread has not been attended with the 
best results. Experience shows, we are told, that the present 
distribution of mill-products has been developed not by the 
miller but by the demand, and that interference with the dis- 
tribution and division of these products is dangerous and in- 
advisable. None of the wheat berry is wasted; ‘it is all used, 
and the substitution for white flour of a compound of varying 
elements is only a redistribution, not a saving. We quote 
below from writers of opposing views, first from an article 
entitled ‘‘Objections to Use of War-Bread in the United States,” 
contributed to The Manufacturers’ News (May 17), by B. 
Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior Milling Company. Says 
Mr. Stockman: 


“Tt may be taken for granted that nothing is wasted by the 
manufacturer, that the total output of the flour-mill is readily 
sold, and that each grade of flour goes where it is in most 
demand. . . . Patent flour, 78 per cent. of the flour extraction 
and 56 per cent. of the total wheat, goes to families or to bakers. 
The first clear flour, 18 per cent. of the total flour extraction, or 
13 per cent. of the total wheat, is largely used by the Jewish 
trade in New York and in Boston. From it a bread is made 
partly from rye flour, about half spring wheat clear and half 
rye flour. 

**Second clear, 4 per cent. of the total flour extraction and 
3 per cent. of the wheat, is used for mixing in the cheaper and 
darker grades of rye flours, and also to some extent in manu- 
facturing, mixing with colors, and starching. 

**Mill feed, 2514 per cent. of the total wheat extraction, is 
divided into bran shorts and red dog. These products are used 
by. dairymen, cattle-feeders, and hog-feeders. Dairy-products, 
butter and milk, are just as important as flour. Given a certain 
time, the dairy industry might find a substitute for mill feed, 
but it would take more than one year to develop this substitute. 

“*Tf mill feed is to be taken from the cow and the hog, and used 
for human food, there will be competition between the two users, 
and this will advance price above its value for human food. 
Just as soon as the British Government decided that it would 
buy only a ‘war-flour,’ the price of one grade of mill feed, which 
was to be used in this ‘war-flour,’ advanced $10 per ton. 

“It is not clearly enough understood that one great objection 
to using the lower grades of flour, or increasing the percentage of 
extraction, is that the product will not keep. In warm weather 
and in climates which are humid, such as the Atlantic coast in 
summer, worms and bugs develop quickly, and as it takes from 
three weeks to a month to get flour to its destination, and a city 
must have at least thirty days’ supply on hand, it is evident 
that the miller must guarantee his product to keep. No such 


Se WE REPLACE the white bread now in general 


guaranty could be given if the extraction was raised from 720 ° 


pounds ‘to 820, or even to 750, because the grade described’as 
‘second clear’ can not be thoroughly purified; ‘so. that the-highest 
extraction which the miller could guarantee for keeping purposes 
is 690 pounds from 1,000 pounds of wheat, or. 96 per cent. of 
the total flour extracted. 

‘Experience with the so-called ‘war-flour,’ or British Regula- 
tion flour, showed that a demand for the low grades, to be mixed 
with the higher, immediately advanced the price of the former, 
while the quality of the total product was deteriorated to 2 
greater extent than the small additional percentage’ secured. 


British bakers are very much disappointed with the grade of 
flour supplied to them by their home millers under Government 
direction, and will pay a much higher price for the small quantity 
of United States flour which is still available. 

“The following is a quotation from a letter received from 
Leith, Scotland, on this subject: 

““*The bakers here have been eager buyers of practically 
any grade that is imported, for the present dilute, Government 
regulation issue is not all that your fancy paints, so the better 
class of bakers have taken all they could procure to defer the 
time when they will have to vend a loaf made from home-milled 
flour exclusively.’ ...... 

“‘There is no mystery regarding the extraction of flour from 
wheat. Bulletins issued by the Department of Agriculture 
give the yield from different varieties, showing how the flour is 
divided into various grades. Copies of these bulletins can be 
secured by application to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 


On the other side, we quote a letter written to. The Sun (New 
York, May 25) by Dr. Charles E. Banks, senior surgeon of 
the United States Public Health Service. Dr. Banks condemns 
what he calls the various ‘‘scares”’ put forth by opponents of 
whole wheat, and in the first place enters his objection to the 
statement of Robert M. French, a chemist at the Produce 
Exchange, to the effect that if the quacks and jingoes who 
preach whole-wheat flour were to have their way bread of any 
kind would become a rarity. Says Dr. Banks: 


“That is his special form of scare. One recently appearing 
in The Northwestern Miller, the journal devoted to patent flour, 
is another, to the effect that whole-wheat flour will producc 
typhus fever. 

“‘Again, a large miller in a public interview regretfully said 
he was afraid that if whole wheat was used for bread it might 
cause indigestion. Another contemptible insinuation in a 
flour-trade journal was that the Belgians were starving because 
they could only get whole-wheat. bread—contemptible, I say, 
because this sorely stricken people can scarcely. obtain anything 
to eat, and their tragedy is being exploited to frighten the public 
into swallowing henceforth the only material the millers intend 
to make, unless compelled to do otherwise, a starch flour—just 
starch and nothing else of consequence. 

“The present milling percentage reached in producing this 
patent flour does not exceed 75 per cent. of the grain, and it.is a 
simple economical proposition that if this year’s crop of wheat is a 
billion bushels in the United States, 250,000,000 bushels will be 
wasted for human consumption as a tribute to the white-flour 
fetish. The other quarter of the crop, containing the rich 
elements of phosphorus, mineral salts, vitamines, ete., is sold 
by the millers as ‘feed’ for cattle, hogs, and poultry. Briefly, 
the tissue-building elements of the grain go to the animals; 
the millers sell us the starch as flour, which simply represents a 
stove with nothing to cook in it, a heating and saccharine 
element....... 

“The present milling methods are only fifty years old and were 
devised for mechanical reasons solely, because the old stone- 
grinding was too slow. There was nothing of a. dietetic or 
hygienic character which demanded this improved roller process 
to.take care of the rapidly increasing size of the crops. Not 
content -with this new: process, however, which simply got 
out the starch more readily, the millers invented later an artificial 
bleaching process further to refine the already deathly pallor of 


‘ their product.- -It- was refinement run mad, and. the house- 


wives of America have been led through ignorance to believe 
that the whiter the flour the better or purer,the product. A pale, 
anemic generation of people has grown up under its continued 
use, as any medical man can testify who has had extended op- 
portunities to examine hundreds and thousands of. American 
boys physically and can compare them ,;with-the.youths of the 
nations of Europe which have a whole-wheat diet. ..... . 
“Our athletic grandsires who got the elements from tho 
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wheat which produce muscle, bone, and nerve tissue, enabling 
them to do pioneer work and live to old age, might well ask 
Mr. French and others of the starch contingent what sort of 
tissue starch makes, and advise him that if it has any advantages 
in this line it would be well to present evidence of its superiority 
rather than abuse the proponents of whole wheat as ‘quacks.’ 
I would not say that he is a ‘quack,’ but rather an apostle of 
the doctrine of ‘frightfulness,’ one of the German methods of 
converting the enemy that has always proved ineffective.”’ 





ON STICKING OUT THE TONGUE 


‘6 TICK OUT YOUR TONGUE!” used to be the old 
S family doctor’s first command. A professional visit 
without tongue-inspection' as its first event was un- 
thinkable, and the children of the family automatically pro- 
truded their tongues at sight. The tongue’ as a means of 
diagnosis has been somewhat discredited of Jate—unjustly so, 
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fn cases of chronic gastritis, with or without cancer, and in 
cases of pernicious anemia. Apparently the old authorities 
who considered the tongue ‘‘the mirror of the stomach’’ were 
not so far wrong after all, at least in cases like these. 





THE LESS REST THE LESS WORK 


HEN A MAN IS TIRED OUT he is said to be “‘ex- 

W hausted.” The use of this word is founded on a 
theory of fatigue now proved to be incorrect. A tired 

man is not suffering from exhaustion of his energies; his available 
power is not temporarily used up. What has happened is that 
there is an accumulation of poisonous waste-products in his 
tissues, paralyzing him and clogging his machinery. The 
waste-products of fatigue are automatically removed by natural 
processes while one is ‘‘resting.” All this has important bearing 
on the question of industrial productivity; and studies at 
munition-plants, made during the present war, bring 
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this out clearly. Output may be increased, not by 

working a man when he is tired, but by letting him 

rest. An hour’s rest for the workers may literally , 
be worth far more to the employer than the same 

time spent in labor. Says a writer in Factory (Chicago, 

- June); in an article based on a recent report of the 

British Ministry of Munitions: 


“Tt has been found that fatigue depends not upon 
the simple using up—‘exhaustion’—of the substances 
supplying the chemical energy which is liberated dur- 
ing work, but upon the accumulation of ‘waste’ in the 
products of the chemical changes involved. That is to 
say, it is not to be compared with the failure of fuel 
as in a steam-engine, or with the running down of a 
clock-spring, but rather with the clogging of the 
wheels of a machine by dirt. 

“The chemical ‘waste’ accumulations in nervous 








Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ Factory,’’ Chicago. 


THE TIRING WORKMAN MAKES MORE ERRORS AND DOES LESS WORK 


These.curves, the result of an Italian scientist’s experiments, show that the num- 
ber of errors rises while the amount of work falls with the increase of fatigue. 


if we are to believe Dr. A. Faber,-a Danish physician whose 
article on the subject in Ugeskrift for Laeger (Copenhagen, 
March 15) is abstracted in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago, May 26). Dr. Faber believes that in 
certain cases even the “‘test-meal’’—the favorite up-to-date 
method for ascertaining the condition of the patient’s stomach 
—gives inferior results to the old-fashioned inspection of his 
torigue. It will be well, therefore, not to be too hasty to conclude 
that the tongue-inspecting doctor is old-fashioned; he may, on 
the contrary, be ultramodern. Says the journal named above: 


‘‘Our fathers used to say that'the tongue is the mirror of the 
stomach, but no one seems to heed this now, and Faber declares 
that by so doing we are closing our eyes to much valuable 
information. The mucosa of the tongue shares in the general 
gastrointestinal atrophy with -pernicious anemia. This atrophy 
of the tongue mucosa is even an early symptom of the latter, 
and also of cancer, tuberculosis, and other pathologic processes 
which entail atrophy of the stomach lining. In short, he 
affirms, atrophy of the mucosa of the tongue is a sign always of 
atrophy of the mucosa of the stomach. On the other hand, a 
coated tongue, with normal or large papills, is a sign that hydro- 
chloric acid is being secreted in normal or excessive amounts. 

‘*His research has also demonstrated that the saliva gener- 
ally gives a strongly acid reaction in conditions which are 
accompanied by atrophy of the stomach.” 


Faber tabulates his findings in a total of 106 patients with 
stomach trouble and reports that the evidence of the test-meal 
aécorded in all eases with that of the tongue. He gives a 
microscopic section of the mucous surface of a normal tongue, 
with its crowd of high projecting papillxs, and contrasts with it a 
section of an atrophic tongue with its smooth level surface. 
The aspect is like that of the mucous. surface of the stomach 


and muscular activities are removed by the blood, in 
part directly by irrigation, and in part indirectly by 
chemical changes in the tissue itself, induced by con- 
stituents of the blood. It follows, therefore, that rest 
after activity is not a passive, but an active, process 
leading to a restoration of normal capacity for work. Time is 
required for this process, and the time taken will be in propor- 
tion to the amount of restoration needed. If activity is repeated 
too quickly for the completion of the restoration process, 
fatigue will become progressively more intense as the debit 
balance accumulates. 

“In the tired man the symptoms of fatigue are attributed to 
the muscles; they ache, or ‘give way,’ under him, but in reality 
the most severe bodily activity fails to produce even a close 
approach to complete fatigue of the muscles. The fatigue is 
fatigue of the nervous system, tho in sensation its effects may be 
attributed to the muscles themselves. It is well known that a 
man apparently ‘run to a standstill’ in a race, may upon some 
new excitement or urging, run freshly again, under augmented 
stimulus from the nervous system. ...... 

‘‘For work in which severe muscular effort is required it has 
been proved that the maximum output and the best conditions 
for the workers’ comfort and maintained health will be secu.cd 
by giving short spells of strenuous activity, broken by longer 
periods of rest, rather than for the employments in which ner- 
vous activity is more prominent or more complicated. Here is 
an example of how this works out: 

“““™wo officers at the front, for a friendly wager, competed 
in making equal lengths of a certain trench, each with an equal 
squad of men. One let his men work as they pleased, but as 
hard as possible. -The other divided his men into three sets, 
to work in rotation, each set digging their hardest for five 
minutes and then-resting for ten, till their spell of labor came 
again. This team won easily. The problem here gives another 
obvious opening for scientific organization based on the results 
of experiment.’ 

“Other examples of the value of intelligent management 
along this line are: 

“**At a large munitions-factory men engaged in the heavy 
work of molding are required by the management to rest fifteen 
minutes in every hour of work. The manager was satisfied 
that this was an arrangement good for the men and for the 


























output. But the men objected to this long spell of rest in each 
hour because the work was piece-work, and they thought the 
production would be lessened by it. The manager accordingly 
found it necessary to set-a foreman to watch and to make the 
hourly rest compulsory. .When this was done the output per 
hour was found to be actually increased.’”’ 


Proper attention to rest will prevent a large part of diminished 
capacity from industrial fatigue, and prevent waste due to 
imperfect work. The problem, we are told, must always be to 
obtain from the individual worker the maximum output com- 
patible with the maintenance of his health. To quote again: 


*‘Often misguided efforts to stimulate workers to feverish 
activity are likely to be as damaging to the desired result as 
the cheers of partizans would be if they encouraged a long- 
distance runner to a futile sprint early in his race. 

“Under a sudden national, temporary emergency the wearing 
effects of fatigue upon workers may be disregarded. But when 
the race is probably to be long a failure to conserve the maximum 
effectiveness of the workers must at least result to the dis- 
advantage of both the worker and the output expected from 
him. To prevent this, care must be exercised that the worker 
does not through enthusiasm spend his energy in the early part 
of the race and so be incapable of responding when the crucial 
demand is placed upon him. 

‘‘During the urgent claims of a war the problem must always 
be to obtain the maximum output from the individual worker 
which is compatible with the maintenance of his health. In 
war-time the workmen are willing, as they are showing in so 
many directions, to forego comfort and to work nearer the margin 
of accumulating fatigue than in time of peace, but the country 
can not afford the extravagance of paying for work done during 
incapacity from fatigue just because so many hours are spent 
upon it, or the further extravagance of urging armies of workmen 
toward relative incapacity of physiological law.” 





WAR AND TIN CANS 


if | \IN-PLATE is 98 per cent. steel—the backbone of war. 

The mills have not been able to keep their customers 

fully supplied, and abnormal freight demands have made 
prompt deliveries uncertain. It is not surprizing, therefore, 
that the manufacturers are not able to meet the increase in the 
demand for cans, which is 25 to 40 per cent. greater than it 
was last year. The available supply of cans must be utilized 
for packing products that can be preserved only in tin, and 
substitutes must be used elsewhere wherever practicable. Such 
containers should be cheaper than tin if possible. Feasible 
substitutes are proposed and discust in a recent publication of 
the United States Department of Commerce (Washington, 
1917). Most of them are made of paper-pulp or fiber, the price 
of glass having reached a point at which any large extension of 
its use for food-containers is impracticable. We read: 


“‘At present fiber or paper containers of good quality are 
being produced in considerable and increasing quantities, and 
for many purposes are supplanting glass and tin-plate. The 
price of the fiber containers depends upon the size, the quality 
of the paper-pulp material, the number of treatments with 
paraffin, and the amount of printed matter on the outside. 
The commoner types may be obtained at 1.25 to 1.5 cents for the 
half-pint size, 1.25 to 1.6 cents for the pint size, and 1.5 to’ 1.65 
cents for the quart size. 

“Fiber containers are made in various shapes and sizes 
adapted to different purposes, and may or may not be coated with 
paraffin, which is chemically inert and is sometimes baked into the 
paper material. Some of these containers are claimed to be air- 
tight, proof against leakage, and protected from contamination 
by the paraffin. Some containers appear to be more nearly 
air-tight than others of the same style, probably because of better- 
fitting covers. These containers are light in weight, pack readily 
for shipment, are easily opened, and are used but once. 

“The demand for ‘ready-to-eat’ foods, such as baked pork 
and beans, spaghetti, etc., with the simple direction, ‘Heat and 
serve,’ represents the largest factor in the increased use of tin 
eans. These foods must be processed in the containers at or 
above the temperature of boiling water, and no substitute for 
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tin has been found that satisfactcrily meets these conditions. 
However, a great economy in, tin can be effected by home- 
cooking of such products during the present shortage. 

‘Fiber containers are recommended for the distribution by 
the retailer of many foodstuffs, including milk, cream, butter- 
milk, ice-cream, oysters, sirups, marshmallow creams, dried 
fruits, preserves, jellies, mincemeat, horseradish, relishes, 
pickles, deviled ham and chicken, vinegar, dry and prepared 
mustard, soda-water, salads, sauerkraut, and olives. 

“Tt is claimed that dry food-products, such as coffee, tea, 
alum, baking-powder, spices, raisins, and prunes, may be suc- 
cessfully packed by producers and manufacturers in paper 
or fiber containers. For some of those products, bags lined 
with tin-foil have been in successful use for ten years or more 
and they form an attractive package that is said to be moisture- 
proof. 

“Other commodities usually packed in tin could be marketed as 
well in paper or fiber, with the advantage of lower cost. 

“‘For packers of dry products who are opposed to the adoption 
of fiber containers because of the good-will built up upon the 
style and shape of a tin container, fiber containers having a 
tin top and bottom. are available. These containers, when 
labeled, have the appearance of all-tin cans, and are almost as 
serviceable. a F 

“Purchasers of large quantities of foodstuffs, such. as ‘hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding-houses, can also. contribute. directly 
to the tin-saving campaign by buying supplies in large cans 
instead of small ones. _ In addition to aiding in tin conservation, 
they will thus get the supplies at a lower rate. 

“Certain types of these containers are now being tested to 
determine to what extent the claims of their manufacturers as 
to their general qualities can be substantiated. Manufacturers 
of substitute containers who wish their products tested should 
send samples to the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, with full information regarding commodities for 
which the containers are specially designed, prices, and ability 
to contract for early deliveries. Names and addresses of firms 
prepared-to supply fiber and other containers may. be ‘obtained 
from the Bureau of. Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
district or cooperative offices. Cooperation is required between 
the Government departments, the manufacturers. of tin-plate 
and of substitute containers, the packers of foodstuffs and of 
other articles commonly put up in tin, and the general public, 
if the available supply of tin-plate is to be limited to strictly 
necessary uses and if, at the same time, the largest possible 
quantity of food is to be preserved against the special needs 
of the coming months.” 





AMATEUR WIRELESS AND THE WAR —It seems almost 
incredible, writes the editor of The Wireless Age (New York, 
June), that some owners of amateur wireless stations in New 
York delayed dismantling their sets for several days after the 
issuance of Secretary Daniels’s order. He goes on: 


“The reason given in eighteen reported cases was that they 
didn’t consider it necessary, as their equipment was “not in 
working order. Of course the so-called reason was not.heeded; 
it should never have been given, in fact, and these dozen and a 
half addle-pated amateurs may feel that the mere fact of raising 
the ouestion has’ put them outside the ranks of the loyal Ameri- 
cans who hastened to comply with the regulation when war 
was declared. As an indication of the cooperative spirit shown, 
the Police Commissioner of New York reported that in that 
city alone 1,010 amateur plants in operation closed down im- 
mediately. It is quite a hardship for amateurs to be silenced, 
but it must be remembered that the nation is at war and there 
are many problems for the Navy to solve unhampered. ‘Wireless 
is but a small part of the work under its supervision, and it is 
quite in order for every citizen to stand by the Government 
loyally as the military establishment prepares for action. The 
day is not far distant when the invaluable assistance to be 
rendered by amateurs will be recognized. But it is not now a 
propitious moment to direct attention to this defense auxiliary. 
All amateurs must be patient for months to come; study hard 
and await the time when, with greater problems out of the way, 
the Government will seek amateur assistance in accordance 
with a definite schedule. Those who thoughtlessly disobey the 
closing-down edict should be immediately reported by their 
amateur acquaintances. Amateur experimenting is here. to 
stay, and every serious devotee of the art should feel it a point 
of honor to see that all observe the order absolutely.”’ 





1990. 
THE SUPERSTITION OF DOPE 


UR ATTITUDE toward the victim of the drug-habit 
() is still strongly modified by what Willard Huntington 

Wright calls “‘literary superstition.”’ In an article 
contributed to. The Medical Review of Reviews, (New York; 
June), Mr. Wright accuses even the medical -profession of 
being actuated, in their treatment of those addicted to narcotics, 
by both ‘‘puritanism and imaginative literature.’’ In short, 


we are all prone to think that the victim of morphin or of cocain: 


is a sinner rather than a patient;\ we are mixing up morals 
and pathology. The average physician, says Mr. Wright, 
gives comparatively no thought to the subject: he regards it, not 
as a branch of his own profession, but as a semisocial problem 
for economists and lawmakers. When a drug-addict applies 
to him for relief, he indulges in a moral reprimand and recom- 
mends a-sanitarium. He does not-realize that the question is 
as much a medical one as the question of any ordinary and 
prevalent disease. And even the drug specialist, who does 
profess to know something about the,subject, errs in the same 
way, Mr. Wright avers. He says::; 


“‘T have yet to read one book written by*these experimenters 
which does not show strong influences of the literary super- 
stition regarding drugs and their effects. Consequently the 
results have been far from satisfactory. Drug-addiction is 
a disease. The fact that it is self-imposed does not alter its 
status, any more than self-imposed indigestion changes the 
character of dyspepsia. And until doctors so regard it there 
will be dittle success in its treatment. - Just so long as the drug- 
habit is approached socially or morally, just so long will it evade 
being conquered. 

‘*A wholly impersonal and scientific attitude is indeed difficult 
under the present circumstances, and I do not wish these remarks 
to be considered as malignantly critical of those men who are 
“now working along ‘this line. They are confronted by many 
obstacles and difficulties—by public opinion, by apathy in the 
very profession to which they should look for assistance, by 
generations of false.conceptions, by a miasma of unreasoning 
puritanism which tends to obscure the’unsentimental truth, by 
hasty and ex cathedra legislation, by ‘a colossal mass of literary 
superstitions, and by the contradicting and deceiving evidence 
which the subject itself presents.” 


The so-called moral effects of drug-eddictyn Mr. Wright 
regards as wholly illusory. Some of them are due simply to the 
fact that the drug disease is a painful-one. 


“The truth of the matter is that the criminal acts of drug- 
addicts which can be directly traced to the use of narcdtics 
are not the symptoms of the drug-habit, but, on the contrary, 
are the symptoms of indigestion, mucous diarrhea, and nervous 
collapse. It is unnecessary here to go into so common a subject 
as the irresponsibility of persons in excruciating pain. A man 
in # common state of mental irritation or anger will do things 
for which he is thoroughly ashamed when he,has become rational. 
Why, therefore, should a man be condemned as a moral degenerate 
who commits crimes in a state of almost unbearable physical 
agony—especially as those crimes have a direct bearing on-his 


‘“‘T will go so far as to say that no physician has yet shows 
the morally degenerating action of drugs. I have inspected 
scores of cases wherein there has been the hypothesis of moral 
decrepitude, and I have failed to find a single convincing piece 
of eyidence.. If, as is so often claimed, moral degeneracy sets 
in and the user is deprived of all sense of decency and will-power, 
how can any cure be effected? Why, in fact, should a cure be 
attempted? Will relieving a man of drugs recreate this eg 
moral sense? 

“The inconsistencies of the present system are too numerous 
to record. A new attitude is needed. And the first consider- 
ation toward an intelligent conception of the subject-is to rid one’s 
mind once for all of the moral superstition in regard to drugs; 
for there is no convincing proof that drug-using and moral 
degeneracy are any more related than any trying disease and 
morality are related. Until we reach a state of ignorant bar- 
barism~ where one will punish men for acts under. extreme 
physical duress—such as those committed by a man lost at sea 
and crazed with thirst—it would be more in keeping with the 
age of enlightenment to regard the acts of drug-users crazed 


os 
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by enforced abstinence in the same light as we do the acts of 
any, other victims of physical and mental suffering.” 


Mr. Wright regards the “‘tapering-off” method as the logical 
one for the cure of the habit, and he devotes several pages to 
marshaling the reasons for his belief. He says here, among 


other things: 

‘“Tt is esseniial in the treatment and cure of narcotic drug- 
addicts that there should exist a conscientious ‘and earnest 
desire to be free of the drug; and this desire can be and often 
is created in the patient by giving him a clear understanding 
of the fatal effects upon his body by his continuing to use the 
drug, and also by impressing upon him the fact that a cure 
is not. painful. The. average drug-addict. shrinks from a cure 
because of the suffering he imagines to be connected with it, 
and which actually does accompany it when the physician is 
ignorant of the proper methods.” 





“SCRAMBLING” SCIENCE 


6 CRAMBLED SCIENCE” is what we are getting in 
S our high and ‘preparatory schools, according to Prof. 
R. A. Millikan, of the University of Chicago. In 
an address made to the Lake Superior Teachers’ Association 
and printed in School Science and Mathematics the speaker, 
himself one of the most noted American men of science, vigor- 
ously states his belief that our national prestige depends on our 
ability to master and apply nature’s laws. This means some 
instruction in science for our boys and girls. In our attempt to 
give it, Professor Millikan ‘says, we are ‘‘scrambling” it—mixing 
up different sciences and-different methods in such a way that 
the result is merely a confusion of ideas. Said the speaker: 


‘*Can there be the slightest doubt that our ability as a nation 
to keep in the forefront. of human progress is going to be very 
nearly proportional * to our success in mastering nature’s laws and 
in applying thent in our industries and our commerce? This 
is what has determined national greatness in the past century, 
and it is what, in all human probability, will determine it in the 
next. Whether it be in ‘the struggles of peace or of war, it is in 
the long run the nation- which knows which wins. And the 
nation which knows not is doomed. England’s industrial 
supremacy has rested upon ‘what? Upon Watt and Faraday. 
It was no‘accident that these were Britons. Britain is because 
these men and others like them were. Germany’s recent com- 
mercial prosperity has come from what? Largely from her 
chemical Ph.D.’s.. .Without these chemists and their power 
to get nitrogen from the air, Germany in this war would long 
since have gone under. We as a people have had some scientific 
successes, but we must have many more if we are even to survive. 
I am proud to be able to say that the great science and the great 
art of speech-transmission, to cite one example, are wholly Amer- 
ican. There is not a foreign thread anywhere in the fabric of 
its development. It was conceived independently by the two 
Americans, ‘Bell and Gray, immensely extended by Pupin with 
his loading coils, and the chapter has now been closed in a sense 
by the practically perfect transmission of undistorted speech 
without wires a third of the way around the earth by a group of 
American Ph.D.’s and engineers, three or four of whom, I am 
proud to say, have taken their degreés‘at the University of 
Chicago. This is a great achievement, and one which augurs 
well for our future, but it is not enough to secure it. Our 
national prosperity—yes, our national life itself—depends upon 
our further success in stimulating and rendering effective 
scientific ‘and industrial research, and this in turn depends upon 
the appreciation and fostering of science by ‘the king of our 
great land—the common people. And where are they going 
to get that appreciation and that willingness to foster, save in 
the public schools?” 

Are they getting it? asks Professor Millikan. He answers 
by pointing to the fact that as soon as science ceases to be 
obligatory in the schools, the pupils generally drop it. The 
common assumption is that the pupils are not interested in 
science as it is taught. Hence the doctors are ‘‘bringing up all 
sorts of sugar-coated pills, which are guaranteed to be palatable, 
whether efficacious or not.” He goes on: 


‘‘One says: Drop out a formal physics course entirely, and 














slip in the. principles of, physics while the children are running 
thejr toy motors or their automobiles.. I shall call this temedy 
‘toy ‘seience,”-and I use “the term merely to describe, not to 
derogate.- Another labels his remedy .‘project science,’ .and 
argues that, -while the pupils are figuratively swallowing a 
delightful tennis game, it is possible, unknown to them, to slip 
in a spoonful or two of the wholesome castor-oil of .physics. A. 
third scrambles all the sciences. into’a delidious ‘potpourri, and 
calls it ‘general science,’”’ i 


Professor Milliken, however, does not ‘eredit the’ diagnosis 
that leads to these proposed remedies. If the small number of 
those who elect science &. 
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LIGHTING THE CAPITOL DOME 
fe ‘OLD METHOD OF ILLUMINATION was to 


make the illuminated objects sources of light—to cover 

them with lamps or to install great search-lights upon 

them. . This illuminates the: surrounding region rather than the 
object that it is desired to make conspicuous, The later way 
is bettier—to place the lights outside of the object and so direct 
their rays upon it that it will shine forth in glory, while the sources 
of illumination are hidden. This is the method now used to 
illuminate the Capitol 





argues lack of interest 
in it, how about Latin? 
This language is studied 
by 60 per cent. of high- 
school students. Does 
this mean that they are 
vitally interested in it? 
The trouble is’ not’ with 
lack of interest, we are 
assured, but is due to 
crowding the sciences 
into the last high-school 
year, and to the expan- 
sion of the curriculum, 
which pushes them out 
altogether because they 
“have been put up in 
tabloid form instead of 
being made a sequence.” 
The colleges have helped 
by dropping out physics 
as one oftheir entrance 
requirements. What 
shall we do? At any 
rate, says Professor 
Millikan, let us not try 
to do several incompati- 
ble things at once. If 
we must “‘scramble’’ our 
sciences by teaching 
them all together in a 
course of ‘‘general”’ sci- 
ence; let us not follow 
this by an attempt to 
‘“‘unseramble”’ them by 
teaching them separate- 
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“A RADIANT MONUMENT TO FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY.” 


dome at Washington. 
Says a writer in The 
Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician (Chi- 
cago, June 2): 


**Against the somber 
shadows of night, at 
this critical moment in 
our history, the inspir- 
ing white dome of our 
Capitol at. Washington, 
high above the Federal 
City, stands resplen- 
dent in rays of .shining 
light—a radiant monu- 
ment to freedom and de- 
mocracy. . The plans for 
illuminating the Capitol 
dome were perfected for 
the recent inauguration 
of President Wilson, and 
the spectacular results 
were so satisfactory that 
the system has been 
made permanent. 

**Flood - lighting was 
the method used to illu- 
minate the great dome, 
which is 135 feet in di- 
ameter at the base, 218 
feet high above the roof, 
and ‘is surmounted by a 
bronze statue of ‘Free- 


dom.’ Eighty-four... 
projectors, each - one 
equipped with a 400- 
watt . lamp, were 
used. These projectors 
were placed in ‘four 
banks, located about 


two hundred feet from 
the dome, on the corners 
of the House and Senate 








ly. He says: 


“From whatever point of view we look at it, the ‘general 
science’ course introduced into the curriculum along) with the 
individual sciences represents a woful educational and economic 
waste for those students who take the full high-school course, 
and it is these students alone who are under discussion in the 
present address. The two methods simply will not mix. The 
scrambling of the sciences in the early years of the course and 
unscrambling of them in the later is like a new patch on an old 
garment. It is wrong in principle and pernicious in practise. 
The only possible alternatives are to present the whole high- 
school science course in the scrambled form, or else to scramble 
none of it. As to the former plan, it has not thus far been 
suggested, and if it were I should not expect it to be carried out. 

‘My own plan, and here I come to what seems to me to be 
the remedy for the existing situation, is not to scramble the 
sciences at all, at least so far as a text is concerned, but, first, 
to let the student begin a definite systematic course in science 
the year he enters the high school, and a course the end of which 
he will be given to understand is at least two or three years 
ahead. In a word, I would have done with the pellet form of 
science instruction. I anticipate no difficulty in getting students 
to enter such a course. Indeed, every principal knows that his 
advice determines quite largely the average student’s so-called 
choices.” 


wings. By placing the 
projectors in these positions it was possible.to throw the light 
from different directions on the thirty-six columns at the base 
(representing the thirty-six States in the Union at the time the 
Capitol was designed), and thus eliminate excessively dense 
shadows. Some shadows are desirable to bring out the. archi- 
tectural beauty, ‘but if the shadows are too pronounced they 
become objectionable. 

“The building proper was also lighted to a low intensity, to 
form a setting for the domé and to relieve the contrast between 
a very light dome and a dark building. The building is about 
750 feet long and 250 feet wide. The central portion, or main 
building, is of sandstone painted white, and the House and 
Senate wings at the ends are of white marble.; Surrounding the 
building on three sides is a wide concourse bounded by a parapet. 
Thirty-four flood-lighting: projectors, each equipped with a 400- 
watt flood-lighting. lamp, were mounted on the ornamental 
posts that are placed on this parapet. These posts were originally 
designed to take’ large opal globes. Most of these globes were 
removed and-blocks of treated wood were placed in the fitters 
to which the projectors were bolted. 

‘*This illumination has attracted a great deal of attention and 
favorable comment not-only from residents of Washington, 
but from the thousands of visitors from all parts of the country 
and from abroad.” 
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WHEN A “ROMNEY” IS. NOT A “ROMNEY ” 


‘High Court of Justice in Great Britain with the brilliant 
judge and counsel thereof, together with some of the foremost 
art-critics of England, recently spent seven days, amid much 
gaiety,-in determining the authenticity of a picture sold by an 
English firm to’ Mr. Henry E. Huntington, 


1é SPITE OF THE WAR the King’s Bench Division of the 


experience of the interview. He said: ‘Well, Mr. Dickens is a 
very clever man, but there is one thing I can do which Mr. 
Dickens could not do: he could not persuade a man to buy-a 
picture he did not want.’ 

“This is an illustration of modern patronage of art; and till 
the public learn to judge for themselves, instead of waiting to be 
told whether they may like a thing or not, 
so long will these monstrous bargains for 





the American millionaire collector. The 
picture went into court an alleged Romney 
and it emerged an undoubted Ozias Hum- 
phry, to. the*complete satisfaction of Mr. 
Justice Darling, ‘who also exprest the hope 
that“the famous critic, Sir William Red- 
mond, might share his convictions. Sir 
William had, however, said in course of the 
trial. that God Almighty couldn’t convince 
himthat Romney hadn’t painted the pic- 
ture: The work in question had been repre- 
sented to Mr. Huntington as the portraits of 
Mrs. Siddons, the famous tragic actress, and 
her sister, Fanny Kemble. It had been 
brought to this country and exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Club, where ‘‘some American 
scare-journalist”’ first questioned the attri- 
bution. When the owner’s faith in his pur- 
chase, which had represented the sum of 
$100,000, was unsettled, he returned the 
canvas to.the firm of London dealers from 
whom he thad acquired it and instituted 
the suit just tried. -The moral of the ques- 
tion, according to Mr. Thomas G. Jackson, 
who writes to the London Times, is that 
“the picture “is as good now as when he 
bought it.” Some artistic faults were in- 
deed ~ pointed out by the plaintiff’s* wit- 
nesses, ‘‘but it is not of them that he com- 








THE AMERICAN COLLECTOR, 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who re- 
covered in an English court one hun- 
dred thousand dollars paid for the 
canvas bought as a Romney. 


the mere shadow of a name continue, and 
so long will true art fail to be appreciated 
on its merits.” 


The monetary history of the picture, as 
revealed by evidence at the trial, is interest- 
ing. It was probably part of the estate of 
the artist. bequeathed to his natural son, 
Mr. Upeott, and sold at Christie’s for less 
than fifteen dollars, for the records of the 
sale showed that the items ‘“‘ranged from 
£2 18s. to half a crown.” It then lapsed 
into a long obscurity. ‘When the defendants 
of the suit acquired the picture it was cata- 
loged as a “Sir Joshua Reynolds” and was 
bought “‘cheaply”’ by them, whereupon they 
discovered the name “‘Romney” on the 
plaque attached to the frame. ‘‘The type 
of frame was not popular in America” 
[period 1776], said the defendant’s counsel, 
Mr. Scott, ‘‘a Louis XV. frame being pre- 
ferred.”” The hilarity of the justice con- 
ducting the trial may be inferred from these 
extracts from the London Times’s law report: 


““Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘I ean quite 
understand that Americans would not ex- 
actly have an affection for George III.’ 
(Laughter.) 

“Mr. Scorr—‘ Especially in the year in 
question.’ (Laughter.) 








plains, and they are only used as an argument 

against the painter being Romney.” Plaintiff’s witnesses, 
under the revised attribution—Humphry, indeed, was a con- 
temporary and friend of Romney—place a value of $2,000 upon 
the picture, and at that rate Mr. Jackson thinks it can’t be very 
bad; ‘‘but whether good or bad, its badness was not detrimental 
in the owner’s eyes so long as he believed it to be a genuine 
Romney. His grievance, therefore, simply comes to this: that 
he paid £19,600 for a name, and that, after all, he has not got 
it.” Mr. Jackson proceeds: 


“Tt is difficult to feel any pity for a man in such a case. If 
he likes to risk his money on such-a speculation, that is his 
affair; he must take his chance. But the question is of much 
wider importance than the matter of Mr. Huntington and his 
picture. It involves the’whole aspect of art in the public eye. 
So long as men follow the lead of art-critics and dealers, instead of 
learning to form their own judgment on what is offered them, so 
long will works of art be judged on false grounds, and be.admired 
or decried, not on their merits, but according to the trade valua- 
tion. I have known a man form his library in the same way, 
buying what his bookseller told him he ought to have, and 
storing his shelves with works he never read, but which he was 
told ought to be in every gentleman’s library. And in the same 
way a collector buys a work of art not because he likes it, but 
as a commercial transaction, because he is told by the dealer 
he ought to have it. There is a story of a well-known picture- 
dealer—I suppress his name—who was anxious to be introduced 
to Charles Dickens. After having succeeded he was asked his 


“Str Joun Simon [Mr. Huntington’s 
counsel|—‘ 1776 was the year of the Fourth of July!’ 

“‘Mr. Scott went on to say that the frame was sent to auc- 
tioneers and sold with the plaque on it. That was complete 
proof of the defendants’ bona-fides. 

“Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘It also shows that picture-dealers 
attach no importance to the names which people have stuck on 
picture-frames.’ 

“Mr. Scott explained that the frame and plaque were sold 
to a dealer who cut down the frame to use it for a Rubens picture. 
On the plaque he painted ‘P. P. Rubens.’ 

“Mr. Justice Dartinec—‘ Like the chest of drawers in ‘“‘The 
Deserted Village,”’ it “‘contrived a double debt to pay.”’’ 

“Mr. Scott, continuing, said that when the picture was bought 
by the Adams family in 1875, the word ‘Romney’ must have 
been on the plaque. The disputed picture was sent to Paris and 
thence to America, where it was bought by Mr. Huntington. It 
was taken to his rooms in the Metropolitan Club, and a number 
of people saw it, including Mr. Joseph Duveen, who was a good 
judge. No suggestion, however, was made that it was not a 
Romney. ‘ 

“Mr. Justice Dartinc— You could scarcely expect a man’s 
friends to tell him that a picture for which he had just paid 
£20,000 was not what he thought it was.’ (Laughter.) 

“‘Mr. Scott read a letter from Mr. Roberts, in which the 
writer attributed the suggestion that the picture was not by 
Romney to ‘some American scare-journalist.’ 

“Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘ It may console ‘‘ the American seare- 
journalist’”’ to know that he has the president of the Royal Acad- 
emy and several Royal Academicians on his side.’ (Laughter.) 

“Mr. Scott said that Sir William Richmond had given 
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evidence on commission that he was satisfied that the picture was 
by Romney, and that the portraits were those of Mrs. Siddons 
and Fanny Kemble. The witness had himself known two mem- 
bers of the Kemble family. 

“Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘He is certainly very confident. 
In fact, he got quite blasphemous about it. He said that if 
God Almighty told him that it had not been painted by Romney 
he would have contradicted him.’ (Laughter.) 

‘In conclusion, counsel suggested that the explanation of the 
disputed picture was that when Romney returned from Italy in 
1775 he was under French and Italian influence and was fired 
with the ambition to paint great imaginative pictures. No 
sitters came to him at that time. He got to know Mrs. Siddons 
and he devoted his idle hours to painting her and her sister in a 
fancy picture which he thought was great art. The picture 
might be described as a deviation from the true voyage of 
Romney’s artistic career.” 


Later, when Mr. A. L. Baldry, a painter and art-critic, gave 
his testimony the gaiety of the Court broke out again: 


‘““Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry said that he was a painter and he 
had devoted thirty-five years of his life to art-criticism.* He had 
been art-critic of The Globe and was the author of many books on 
art. In May, 1915, he examined the disputed picture. It 
seemed to be probably an early Romney. He was.assisted to 
that conclusion by the general characteristics, technical quality, 
details of drawing, and color of the picture. 

“The witness went on to say that there was bad drawing 
characteristic of Romney in the picture. The right-arm, which 
was extended, must have been attached, to the left shoulder- 
blade. (Laughter.) It was about half the length that it ought 
to be. (Laughter.) 

“Mr. Justice Dartine—‘I begin to doubt how the picture 
can be “one of the finest works of his best period.’’’ 























THE ORIGINAL SKETCH, 


With the signature ‘‘O. H.,"’ that established the real authorship 
of the picture. This was brought to light after leading British art- 
critics had sworn they believed the picture by Romney. 











“The witness said that he thought that Ozias Humphry 
drew far too well to be guilty of the many errors of draftsmanship 
in the disputed work. 

“Str Joun Simon (cross-examining)—‘If that is a portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons have you ever considered what she is likely to 
be saying to her outstretched hand?’—‘ No.’ 


“Str Joun Simon—‘All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten it.’ (Laughter.) 

“Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘I thought that you were going to 
say: ‘Out, damned spot.”’ (Laughter.) 

“Srr Jonn Stmon—‘ That would not be an observation which 
it would be right for counsel to make.’ (Laughter.)”’ 











NO LONGER A ROMNEY. 


When this picture of the Sisters Waldegrave, by Ozias Humphry, 
was supposed to be a portrait of Mrs. Siddons and her sister by 
Romney, it was accounted worth $100,000. 











The London Times, editorially, scores various aspects of the 
trial, meting out its reprimand to plaintiff, justice, and counsel 
alike: 


“The extreme confidence with which a number of witnesses 
who have devoted years to the study of art, and more particu- 
larly to the study of Romney, were ready to affirm that Hum- 
phry’s work is, past question, an original Romney is nothing 
new. The fallibility of expert judgment in matters of art has 
long been notorious, and a single mistake, however serious, need 
not necessarily cast discredit on the skill of those who make it. 
The experts who blundered in this instance may feel a little 
sore. But there is balm in Gilead. They have erred, indeed, 
but to find consolation they have only to recall the history of the 
bust by Richard Lucas, with two square yards of British quilting 
material in its inside, that Dr. Bode bought as a Leonardo da 
Vinci for the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 1908. The Prussian 
House of Lords, it will be remembered, afterward affirmed by 
vote, in the teeth of the evidence, that the English artist’s 
work—stuffing, presumably, and all—is, and remains, a Leonardo. 
The lesson for experts from’ these and other cases is the old 
lesson—not to be too ‘cocksure’ in their opinions, and, still 
more, not to be too positive in stating them. Purchasers who 
overhastily rely upon individual-experts’ opinions must expect 
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now and then to find that they have paid tens of thousands of 
pounds for what is worth but a few hundreds. It is not always 
possible to obtain positive proof that the goods delivered are 
by no means the goods which they thought that they had bought, 
and which they had proudly exhibited to their brother million- 
aires as examples of their good fortune and their cultivated 
taste. It is thought that not a few prefer to pocket the loss 
rather than confess that they have paid the price of genuine 
old masters for copies, ‘fakes,’ or works by inferior artists. This 
want of moral courage is regrettable, no doubt, as an encourage- 
ment to the astute dealers who sometimes prey upon vanity and 
ignorance, vut at least it has the advantage of saving us from a 
series of such displays in court. as that which has, not inap- 
propriately, come to a ‘dramatic end.’ It was not altogether an 
edifying display. The Judge deservedly enjoys a high reputa- 
tion, among those most competent to form an opinion, for many 
qualities befitting his great office; but he does not improve 
it with the outside public, and still less with the profession, by 
the manner in which he too often chooses to conduct certain 
eases. Wit and humor are excellent gifts, and we should be 
sorry to see them banished from the courts, or even from the 
pulpit. But they should be subdued to what they workin. The 
presence of a.crowd of fashionable women come to hear a con- 
stant exchange of witticisms—some of which plainly bear the 
mark of previous elaboration—between counsel and the Bench 
does not promote the dispatch of business or increase the respect 
of the public for the administration of the law.” 





NEW ‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA—Hope is exprest that the 
schools ‘of England and America may hereafter join in a celebra- 
tion of May 3 as Shakespeare day. Such a celebration was 
inaugurated in London, and a feature of it was the graceful com- 
pliment to our Ambassador, Mr. Walter H. Page, who was 
presented with a rare second folio edition of the plays. The 
London Times tells us that the ceremony was held at King’s 
College, in the Strand, in the presence of such eminent people 
as Sir A. Pearce-Gould, Vice-Chancellor of London University; 
Proféssor Gollancz, president of the Shakespeare Association; 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Mr. H. G. Wells. 
We read: 


“Professor Gollanez, president of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, said that Mr. Page’s presence showed that the meeting 
was not only an appeal to the British Empire, but to the whole 
English-speaking world. He mentioned that to show their 
appreciation of Mr. Page’s efforts in connection with Shakespeare 
day, they felt that they must have a tangible covenant. They 
were successful in obtaining a second folio edition of Shakespeare, 
which had been presented to the British Red Cross Society, 
and this, together with a copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, they 
were asking Mr. Page to accept ‘as a symbol of the oneness 
of purpose uniting the English-speaking peoples in the brother- 
hood of arms for the ideals of humanity.’ One of the mottoes 
inscribed in the volume, ‘Spe labor levis,’ the professor explained, 
was the motto of Col. John Page, the founder of the house of 
Page in America, and they felt that ‘Hope makes toil light’ 
was a fitting motto for the new Allies at this time. 

‘‘Mr.,Edmund Gosse explained how the second folio came 
into his hands for the Red Cross Society, and Sir Charles Wake- 
field, who was Lord Mayor at the time of the Skakespeare 
Tercentenary, handed the volumes to Mr. Page amid aloud 
applause. 

“Mr. Page, who was received with cheers, said he deeply 
appreciated the compliment paid to him. Had he earned 
it he should value it most highly, but since he had not earned it 
he valued it still more highly. It was impossible to give one 
volume to 100,000,000 people, but he happened to be the bene- 
ficiary of that physical impossibility. Touching on Professor 
Gollanez’s reference to his ancestors, he said he was proud of 
that because they were English. ‘Their descendants are still 
English,’ he said. ‘I do not mean, of course, politically. I 
do mean in all the noble aspirations of our race.’ That present, 
coming to him from that English association, would make 
that day memorable not only to him, but to his children after 
him. 

“Mr. Page suggested that. the proposed resolution as to 
Shakespeare day should include an appeal to the schools of the 
United States. He took the opportunity of assuring them, on 
behalf of all his countrymen, that their example in establishing a 
Shakespeare day would be gratefully followed by them.” ; 

{ 
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A GERMAN DEFENSE OF MOLIERE — 


HAKESPEARE IN GERMANY has held the boards 
S despite all hate for England, and his French compeer, 

Moliére, has recently appeared at the Berlin Deutsches 
Theater through his play, ‘‘The Miser.” But Mr. Carl 
Sternheim, his translator, not satisfied with rendering his French 
into German, undertook to adapt him as an aid to the under- 
standing of Berlin audiences and enlisted Dr. Max Reinhardt 
to devise a new setting for the play. A writer in the Paris 
Journal des Débats, who gives this information, warns us not to 
suspect that Mr. Sternheim intended any offense to the genius 
of the French poet. Jn fact, his effort is inspired solely by 
zeal for Moliére,; whom he describes as ‘‘the most brilliant 
constellation not only of the literary firmament of France, but 
of all Europe, hailed by Goethe as a sacred demigod to the 
Germans, victim during his life of the injustice of critics and 
the contempt of the nobility, and pursued until after his death 
by the hatred of the clergy.’”’ Nothing would have caused 
greater anguish to Mr. Sternheim than to see ‘Harpagon”’ coldly 
received, we are told, wherefore, on the evening preceding the 
first performance, he wrote in the Berliner Tageblatt that one 
can not understand anything of the work of the poet if one 
does not know the history of his period, if one does not put 
oneself back to that year of 1670, ‘‘when the brilliance of the 
Roi-Soleil reached even the least of Frenchmen, and when it 
was necessary to have an almost superhuman audacity to tell 
the truth about themselves to such proud people.” 

In order to lighten the task of the Berlin, public, Mr. Stern- 
heim found it necessary to clarify the original text, elaborate 
certain scenes which seemed to him too short, shade the senti- 
ment of certain characters, and finally to change the dénouement, 
which general opinion, he claims, in this play, as in all Moliére’s, 
is the weak point of the author. Nevertheless, this preparedness 
did not disarm Berlin criticism, for the Berliner Tageblatt, to which 
Mr. Sternheim addrest himself, publishes a purported letter from 
Moliére, which exhibits a Teutonic effort to see the situation 


Gallically: 


““My dear Mr. Sternheim: 

“‘T have heard up here that you had taken me under your 
wing, and, thanks to the power that we dwellers in Heaven 
have to visit occasionally the planet which we have left, I saw 
and heard your adaptation of my play, ‘The Miser.’ I shall 
not tell you the feelings of an old Parisian, who, in the midst 
of war, finds himself translated into German for the German 
public. One remains French always. But can one refuse re- 
spect to a people, besieged on all sides, who strive to maintain 
intellectual union and interest in the beautiful, no matter from 
what section it may come? 

“‘Yet, while I am a Frenchman, I am also a European, and I 
should take off my hat willingly before an impartiality so free 
from prejudice, but even in France I should draw to myself 
posthumous blame. Nevertheless, I do not write to speak to 
you of this, but of the Hcuse of Moliére. I should like to ask 
you, my dear Charles, why you have gone to the trouble to 
bearbeiten, or, aS you say, adapt, my work. . . . You the Ber- 
liner and I the Parisian—both have in common some family 
strain. It shows itself in the gift you have to see the human 
heart through the envelop of the body and in your art to chastise 
vice while seeming merely to laugh at it. These are gifts that 
no ethnographical or geographical boundary limits. Our an- 
eestor, the Athenian Aristophanes, possest them as do we. 

“But, because of this great resemblance between us, why do 
you write my plays and not your own? You should produce 
very good ones. Why not build a House of Sternheim instead 
of destroying the House of Moliére? Now that ‘The Miser’ 
has been playing two hundred years, I begin to see that there 
may be some defects in it. No work is perfect. But, my dear 
confrére, you know as well as I the ‘Venus de Milo.’ She has no 
arms, and yet there has never been a sculptor, a savant, or an 
archeologist who has tried to furnish her with an ersaiz. I am 
sure, my dear Sternheim, that you will agree with me that it 
is better this lady should remain armless, for there are things, 
you know, that one likes better unfinished than finished.” 














“THE FUTURE OF GERMAN FORM” 
N ARTISTIC as well as a political domination of the 


world seems to have been a part of the original German 

scheme. At least Mr. Charles Whibley deduces this 
purpose from the statements of a German book, published since 
the war began, under the title ‘‘The Future of German Form.” 
‘“‘Whether they are suited, by their traditions or their achieve- 
ments, for this delicate mission,”’ he observes, ‘‘matters not to 
them.’”’ They regard whatever is German as sacred, and “‘ they 
are determined (or they 
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stand upon the pinnacle of the earth, and the German must 
be that people.”’ To all of which Mr. Whibley replies: 


“This is the worst threat that ever the Boche has hurled at 
his enemies. Never was a stronger reason alleged for fighting 
on till the day of victory. That the Allies should accept their 
vision from the Huns, should account beautiful what seems 
beautiful to the Kaiser and his people, would be the gravest 
tragedy which ever overtook the sons of men. We think of the 
Sieges-Allee and tremble. 

““But the Germans in their presumption know not what they 
say. They are like savages who think that a head-dress of 

shells is handsomer than 





were before they began 
to feel the weight of the 
Allies’ blows) to force 
the thing which they 
call ‘German art’ down 
the throat of Europe.” 
In The Daily Mail (Lon- 
don), where his articles 
are signed ‘‘ An English- 
man,” Mr. Whibley 
writes: 


“Did any glimmer of 
humor light up their 
dull brains, they dared 
not pretend to such an 
absurdity. But the 
Germans can not laugh 
at themselves, and 
doubtless when the 
official critic tells them 
that it is their destiny 
to improve the taste of 
the world they are will- 
ing to believe him. 

““*German art,’ says 
this profound writer, 
inspired, no doubt, by 
the All- Highest, ‘is 
above all the art of the 
Germans. Itisas much 
separated, of course, 
from the art of -other 
nations as the Germans 
are separated from the 
inhabitants of other 
lands.’ I agree with 
the writer, and, remem- t 
bering the familiar speci- Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
mens of German art, as 
well as familiar speci- 
mens of the German 








THE SIEGES-ALLEE. 
Created by the Kaiser and adorned with effigies of his ancestors, it stands for the 
non-Germanic world as the acme of bad taste. 


a diamond tiara merely 
because they made it 
themselves. They for- 
get that they belong to 
the one country which 
has no artistic tradi- 
tions at all. France 
and Italy, Spain and 
England, can look back 
with pride upon the 
history of their arts. 
Germany, not yet 
emerged from _ barbar- 
ism, could never do 
more than shock the 
nerves of those who 
were once emboldened 
by curiosity to visit her 
cities. We reject her 
ridiculous taste as we 
reject her bad morals 
and her disgraceful 
manners. When once 
the war is over we shall 
think no more about her 
and her national art 
and her national liter- 
ature. She will have 
as little place in our 
lives as in our com- 
merece. And she will 
keep her esthetics where 
she will keep her con- 
ceptions of law and 
justice—for home con- 
sumption only.” 














REIMS, A PANTHE- 
ON—A pantheon for 
the unknown dead of all 
the armies fighting in 
France for the common 
eause of democracy is 








race, I think that the 
inhabitants of other 
lands are to be congratulated. German art, in other words, is 
national. It has nothing to do with the effete culture of 
Western Europe, and after the war its champions believe that 
it will flourish exceedingly in defiance of tradition. 

“But the Germans are not content to support a national art 
of their own. They would, if they could, transplant it forcibly 
to other lands where, obviously, it would not be national at 
all. In their blindness of eye and heart they do not understand 
that the thing they call German art, which is no art at all, would 
be unacceptable elsewhere. It is their own, they brag, and 
therefore of universal worth. Once more they assert that what 
is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander. They would 
deny to others the sense of ‘nationality’ which they claim for 
themselves, and thus they help us to understand why the 
processes of clear and reasonable thought are impossibl< for 
them.” 


The “State-fed” critic whom Mr. Whibley quotes—‘ Herr 
Mathesius is his irrelevant name’’—runs on with the customary 
inflation, saying: “‘Great is the goal at which we aim. It is 
worth more than to master the world, to finance it, to give it 
laws, to overwhelm it with goods and wares. It is to give the 
world vision. Truly, the people which first achieves this will 


the purpose to which 
the Cathedral of Reims will be dedicated in the future. The 
French Government has signified this intention to the head- 
quarters of the French Restoration Fund at Washington. It is 
proposed that the cathedral shall not be restored, but that 
‘“‘representatives of all the Allies shall place their battle-flags 
within what remains of the historic edifice, which then shall be 
formerly dedicated as a monument to the heroic dead.’”’ The 
idea will commend itself to every Allied soldier and sympathizer 
on both sides of the world, says the New York Evening Sun, 
‘“‘as of deepest understanding and of complete precision in that 
matter of enlightened judgment which we call ‘taste.’’” And 

‘*To such a shrine the world will continue to go reverently, 
observing what ruin men inspired with the fury of beasts have 
made of a great monument of religion, upon which the flowers 
of man’s most beautiful art had been heaped. Under those 
broken arches, between those shattered walls, whose wondrous 
windows were shot out like men’s eyes by the German invader 
of consecrated ground—will hang the battle-flags of the Allied 
Powers which united to fight with St. George and St. Denis 
and the Maid, to keep the world safe for freedom and for 
free peoples.” 
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MERCIER TO GERMAN CATHOLICS 


treading on German toes. A recent letter of his is said 
by a German newspaper to have reached ‘“‘the climax 
of abuse,”’ and the New York Sun observes that ‘‘the distin- 
guished Belgian churchman must have come near to doing the 
subject justice.”’ The letter, 


C5 rating MERCIER is past master in the art of 


atrocities committed upon the innocent inhabitants by German 
soldiers when ‘they shot our priests and set fire to our open 
towns and defenseless villages.’ But his main purpose is to 
preach sound Catholic doctrine to those Catholic ecclesiastics 
in Germany who have been saying that the past must be for- 
given and no feeling of vengeance cherished. Cardinal Mercier 
goes to St. Thomas Aquinas to 
prove that ‘the will to avenge 





which is one of the series of 
pastoral epistles sent out at in- 
tervals, has only reached this 
country in extracts, but these, 
observes the New York Eve- 
ning Post, ‘‘make it easy to un- 
derstand why the German 
authorities endeavored to sup- 
press it.”” The letter was in- 
spired by what the English 
Catholic paper, The Tablet 
(London), describes as a peace- 
maneuver in ‘‘the form of 
machinations for the winning 
over of Continental Catholics.” 
Some members of the Center 
party have formed a committee 
for the ‘‘ cultivation and restor- 
ation of good relations”’ with 
Belgium, ‘‘whose neutrality,”’ 
adds The Tablet, ‘‘when it 
suited them, Germany violated 
without a word of protest from 
the men who are now asking 
the Belgians to take their 
hands red with blood of their 
countrymen.”’ Whether this 
profest aim ‘‘is sincere or mere- 
ly a cloak for further pene- 
tration, peaceful or otherwise, 
is not yet known for certain,”’ 
observes The Tablet, ‘‘but it is 
suspected, and has been char- 
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evil, having respect to order 
and justice, is a virtuous ac- 
tion.’ It is a righteous anger 
against iniquity which still 
blazes in the hearts of Bel- 
gians, declares the Cardinal, 
and ‘their tears, their strength, 
their fortune, their blood do 
not seem to them too high a 
price for the triumph of their 
right and the guaranty of their 
independence.’ By this utter- 
ance the spiritual leader of the 
Belgians once more displays 
his intrepidity and the lofti- 
ness of his soul. In the face 
of armed might he asserts, 
with the English poet, ‘still 
clings the question, Will not 
God do right?’”’ 

That the Cardinal does not 
seem to have exaggerated any 
of the miseries and crimes 
suffered by the Belgian people 
is evidenced by the testimony 
given at the trial of Dr. Ivers, 
one of the chief agents of their 
terrorizing. This worthy, ac- 
cording to an Amsterdam dis- 
patch to the London Times 
and the New York Sun, has 
been condemned by the Erste 
Landsgericht at Berlin for 
having extorted from the 
mother of a soldier $30,000 
under threats. The trial re- 
vealed evidence that Ivers ‘‘is 











acterized in the terms it de- 
serves by Cardinal Mercier.” 
Herewith is given an excerpt 
from the Cardinal’s letter to 
the deans and parish priests 


to vengeance is a virtue. 





WHO FEARS NO GERMAN. 


The Belgian Cardinal who teaches German Catholics when the will 
A portrait sent specially for LITERARY 
DIGEsT readers in appreciation of their gifts for Belgian relief. 


a chronic drunkard and mor- 
phin fiend,’’ and by these reve- 
lations is thrown ‘‘a lurid light 
upon the German Government 








of his diocese: 


“The Catholics from over the frontier, who found no word of 
disapproval for the slaughter perpetrated by the Germans 
when they invaded Belgium, shot down our priests, and set fire 
to our open towns; these same Catholics, who represented the 
criminals as innocent, and for three years have watched with 
folded arms the torture of a formerly friendly people, are now 
singing songs of praise about Christian brotherhood, peace, 
and forgetting the past. Our duty, however, is to press for the 
restoration of violated right, the punishment of the guilty, and 
the devising of means to render the repetition of such crimes 
impossible. The hour for showing compassion can not strike 
before the wrong is confest, contrition is exprest, and the penance 
imposed is accepted.” 


Some other extracts, with comment, appear in the New York 
Evening Post: 

“The undaunted prelate does, indeed, use great plainness of 
speech in describing the original crime against Belgium, and the 


fn its famous White Book.” 
The dispatch goes on to shed further light: 


& 


“Dr. Ivers was especially appointed to direct the inquiries 
on which the White Book was based, and it was he who claimed 
to have discovered documentary evidence of the existence of 
Belgian francs-tireurs. He presided at the commission that 
inquired into the horrors of Louvain.. It was such a man as 
this who presided at innumerable courts martial in Belgium, 
and on whose condemnation hundreds of Belgians were shot or 
imprisoned by the Germans. This worthy agent of the German 
Government was thus described by the German judge who 
sentenced him: 

‘**He trampled under the foot of lust of lucre the sacred func- 
tions with which he was invested. He acted in a way which, 
thank God, this tribunal has rarely seen exemplified. He abused 
in outrageous fashion the affection of a mother and the holy 
sentiments of the Catholic religion.’ 

“The lawyers whom Ivers employed to defend him took the 
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stand that Ivers was one of those ‘who could never work until 
he was half drunk.’ Medical testimony was given to the effect 
that the man was a degenerate, ‘possest of defects and vices 
which. rendered all moral resistance very difficult for him.’ 

“The Dutch review, Von Onzen Tijd, say$ that no one could 
read the declaration of the German court in passing sentence 
‘that in inflicting punishment it had taken into account the 
services he had rendered to Germany’ without a shudder as he 
thought of the fate of the unhappy Belgians who had to submit 
to the judgment of such a monster. 

“*The condemnation of Ivers, continues the Dutch publication, 
damns the ‘German White Book’ forever, and not a word of 
its findings can be accepted, for the man’s colleagues must have 
known that they were working with a madman who never 
appeared among them unless he was drunk.”’ 





WHY REPRISALS ARE DEMANDED 


HE PITIFUL PICTURE of the shattered school- 
room with its dead and mutilated babies of five to 
seven years torn to pieces by bombs from the German 
air-raid over London seems to settle the British mind to reprisals. 
‘British public opinion is so strongly aroused,” says a dispatch 
from London to the New York Tribune, ‘‘that the Government 
has been, forced to act quickly and must hit hard.’ Hence 
“‘the British will carry air-reprisals well into German territory, 
if the Government’s announcement in Parliament that ‘ effective 
steps against enemy air-raids will be taken’ means what it. is 
interpreted to mean.’’ A meeting held in the London Opera- 
House ‘‘signalized a psychological change in the British tem- 
perament.’’ A dispatch to the New York Sun notes this aspect 
of feeling: 


“‘Where heretofore England’s spirit was to maintain the war 
on the principle of not allowing the enemy’s most barbaric acts 
to bring forth similar tactics on the part of Great Britain, now 
the people all over the country want to make a practical lesson 
that will force the Hun to desist. 

“The meeting undoubtedly was representative of feeling 
in London. It is doubtful, however, whether the Government 
will adopt a campaign of reprisals to satisfy the popular demand 
in the southern part of England.” 


The scene which is the goading motive of this feeling in London 
is reported in the New York Evening Post: 


‘‘The bombing of the schoolhouse was one of the most dis- 
tressing features of the whole raid. The bomb struck the roof 
squarely, cutting clean through and passing through two class- 
rooms, one above the other, killing some children, but sparing 
the majority. It finally exploded in a room on the ground floor 
where there were sixty-four children from five to seven years 
old, ten of whom were killed outright and all the others more 
or less injured. 

“‘The room was thirty-six feet by twenty-four, and the force 
of the explosion in such a confined area was terrific. A basin- 
shaped hole, several feet deep, was made in the floor. Most 
of the ceiling was brought down, and the furniture shattered 
into splinters. Some of the children were shockingly muti- 
lated or lacerated, some stunned, and others buried in the wreck- 
age. Screams and moans came from the sufferers, many of 
whom were crying distractedly for their mothers. Helpers 
who rushed in from the outside found four women teachers 
giving what help was possible to their little charges and trying 
to calm those who were only slightly hurt. Many of the chil- 
dren were lying limp across the shattered desks, bleeding from 
terrible wounds. 

“The helpers removed the victims as speedily as possible 
and, in the absence of ambulances, took the worst cases in trades- 
men’s carts to a hospital half a mile away. Some of the worst 
injured died afterward. In the meantime a crowd of women 
besieged the shattered building, searching excitedly for their 
children and creating distressing scenes. Some were almost 
insane from grief.” 


Commenting on the rage and horror excited in British 
minds, the New York Times asserts that “‘even now there is 
not so much a demand that the Germans be punished as that 
they be prevented, by the only argument they are expected to 


uaderstand or heed, from repeating these abominable crimes.” 
Going on— 

“And if reprisals in kind surely would have this preventive 
efficacy, they would be perfectly justified in both morals and 
law. That they would do so can be contended with something 
of plausibility, as no race would believe as sincerely as the Ger- 
mans seemingly do in the power of ‘frightfulness’ to cow another 
people if that race were not conscious of such a possibility as 
regards itself. But this is a theory, not a certainty, and only 
as a last, desperate resort should a civilized nation enter on a 
competition in atrocities with one that has forfeited the right 
to bear that name.” 


The Staats-Zeitung (New York) considers the attack “entirely 
justified under the laws of war recognized by most nations, 
because London is fortified.’”” This, of course, is the position 
of the German General Staff. The Times states the oft-repeated 
contention: ‘“‘Of course London is not a fortified city, and 
still less a fort, and no military advantages not remote and 
oblique can be gained from dropping bombs on it.”” The Staats- 
Zeitung admits ‘‘ that the effect of the attack fills the world with 
awe.”’ Another word was found by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
formerly Minister at The Hague, in his sermon at the Brick. 
Presbyterian Church, New York, on June 17. He spoke of 
“the hypocrisy of the Kaiser, who referred familiarly to God 
while employing poison-gas, and quoted from the Bible while 
sending airplanes to kill women and children”’: 

** America must join with the others in ending the Potsdam 
gang, if the world is not to become a cage of wild beasts. The 
gang is against the laws of God. It is against the laws of all 
nations. It is using Christianity to bolster up a cause as in- 
famous as men ever engaged in.”’ 


The Staats-Zeitung attempts a justification by recalling the 
Allied raid over Karlsruhe, not mentioning the long series of 
Zeppelin-raids over England and the Paris raid that preceded 
and provoked the Karlsruhe event: 


‘“‘The raid moves a certain section of the press to voice the 
deepest indignation—because the victims were Britons; the 
same press which parades its humanity had not a single. word 
of indignation when the victims of a French air-raid were but 
Germans. 

“‘And at-that time the Americans were not yet the allies of 
the English, the declaration of war had not yet been made; 
they could, without rendering themselves guilty of treasonable 
tendencies, express their sympathy and displeasure. 

‘“‘But they did not even then have any sympathy with the 
murdered women and children, because these were German 
women and children; they did not even then express displeasure 
at the raiders, because they were Frenchmen and Britons. 

“The Evening Sun, whose hatred of the Germans finds vent in 
the most venomous attempts at inciting the public, recently 
published the following article on its first page, in heavy type 
and speciai border, so as to make it particularly conspicuous: 





A GERMAN “SUCCESS.” ° 
Here is the total of Germany's “success"’ in the 2‘r-raid on Lon- 
don yesterday as compiled from official data to-day: 
KILLED—97: INJURED—439: 
Children, 26. Children, 94. 


Women, 16. Women, 122. 
Men, 55. Men, 223. 
The buildings damaged were of an utterly non-military character 


Schoolhouses were ,included in those struck. Children’s bodies 
are still buried beneath the wreckage. 











‘**We take the liberty to draw to the attention of The Evening 
Sun the date of another aerial raid of which The Evening Sun 
at the time took only casual notice in some hidden corner of 
its columns: 





AN ALLIED “SUCCESS.” 











Here is the net result of the Anglo-French ‘‘success’’ in the air- 
raid on Karlsruhe July 22 (All Souls’ day), according to official 
accounts: 

DEAD—110 WOUNDED— 127 
Children, 75. Children, 79 
Women, 5. Women, 20 
Men, 30. Men, 28 
‘‘The damaged buildings were not of a military nature, because 
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they couldn’t be, since Karlsruhe is an open city, is not fortified, 
and is of no military importance whatsoever. The fliers threw 
their bombs on the All Souls’ day procession, on the unusually 
large throngs of passers-by, and on Hagenbeck’s circus.” 





BILLY SUNDAY’S NEW YORK CAMPAIGN 


LOSING WITH A RELIGIOUS demonstration, ‘the 
® most remarkable ever seen in New York,’’ according to 

a member and supporter of the campaign, Billy Sunday 
ended his ten weeks’ work in New York. Twenty-five thousand 
persons were reported present at the final meeting in the Tab- 
ernacle, and a farewell was given by people who “jumped upon 
the benches, cheered, applauded, waved hats and handkerchiefs, 
and a mighty chorus of voices took up the shout: ‘Good-by, 
Billy, God bless you!’’”” The number of trail-hitters registers 
98,264, and this his supporters declare to be the most successful 
campaign in the evangelist’s career, judged by the number 


of converts or by the public appreciation exprest in the free-. 


will offering. This amount totaled $110,000 and is said to 
be ‘‘more than twice as large as any previously reported in the 
evangelist’s campaigns.”’ Of this sum the percentage which is 
usually apportioned to Mr. Sunday as his personal compensation 
will be divided between the Red Cross and the Army Y. M. C. A. 
‘Billy Sunday literally worked for nothing but glory in New 
York.’’ These are the outstanding figures of the campaign 
about which there was much preliminary pessimism. An- 
swering the question as to what he has done for New York, 
The Tribune, of this city, reports him as saying: 


‘“*T have delivered God’s message to as many as I could reach. 
I have caused some of them to stop and think and pledge them- 
selves to repent. I can’t guarantee they’ll repent; there’s more 
hope for them, tho, than if they hadn’t received the message. 
I’ve started things in New York; I’ve given hope to Churches 
that had none; I’ve done my bit as well as I ean. 

“Tt’s up to the ministers now to save the souls that have 
indicated they want to be saved; I’ve turned over the names 
and addresses of thousands—I don’t know how many thousands 
—of men and women who have given evidence of a desire to 
repent. These names have gone to the ministers in the dis- 
tricts where these people live; it’s up to the ministers to keep 
them in the Church.” 

There is said to be no means of knowing how many sincere 
converts are included in the thousands of trail-hitters. We 
read in the Tribune’s news columns: 


“‘A great many undoubtedly have been deeply moved by the 
evangelist and have pledged themselves to obey his injune- 
tions with the greatest sincerity and firmness of purpose. Hun- 
dreds of others have trod the sawdust trail ‘as a joke,’ ‘because 
it’s part of the show,’ or merely because they found a certain 
amount of ‘fun’ derivable from the experience. 

‘*‘Numbers carried the joke so far as to sign cards as converts, 
giving fictitious names and addresses and frivolous misstate- 
ments of their religious intentions. The percentage of genuine 
converts is estimated by the Sunday campaign committee to 
be at least 80; other estimates are from 60 per cent. to one-half, 
while less kindly critics of Sunday’s evangelism express the be- 
lief that not more than 10 per cent. of his trail-hitters are ‘good 
Church prospects.’ ”’ 

Mr Sunday pays his compliments to New York and grate- 
fully revises his first impressions. He declares that when he 
first saw the big building he believed ‘‘they were right when 
they called it the ‘graveyard of evangelism.’’’ Further: 


“No, sir, I didn’t have any ambition to come here. But I 
did have an ambition to go where the Lord wanted me to go, 
and so I came and I knew the Lord would see me through. 

“‘T was seared stiff until I got into the Tabernacle, where 
the folk were jammed in so hard you could hear the planks 
creak. They looked good to me, and, say, I found them easier 
to preach to than any I ever got up to talk to. They seemed 
to want to hear about God. I think New-Yorkers are keener 
than country folk; they are more used to seeing and hearing 
new things; they catch on quicker. They are so appreciative 


and responsive that it just drags the best out of you to preach 
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to them. I ecouldn’t give them, any Class B stuff; not even 
when I was tired and wanted to. 

“‘T shall never forget New York and the fine people I have 
met—people of prominence in business and society women. 
Say, the way some of these society women have worked in our 
women’s meetings! I didn’t think much of society women as 
a class, but I’ve got to revise that. They worked day in and 
day out, and no ‘you pat me and I’ll pat you’ stuff, either. 

“‘T found New York ready for the Word of God. The city 
has shown me that it is not the heartless metropolis it is so 
often pictured to be, but that its multitudes are not the proud, 
God-defying sinners they are supposed to be, but intensely 
human, lovable creatures of sin who don’t glorify the devil 
and his works. New York has shown me that its Great White 
Way is not the pathway to hell that many believe. I know 
that many who walk the pavements of Broadway are as close 
to God as I am. 

“‘And then New York has done for me what I shall never 
forget. It has opened up its homes to me and showered me 
with the noblest and kindliest hospitality that I’ve ever met 
with. I’ve met some of the biggest men in America here and 
they’ve shaken my hand and said they were glad to see me. 
And I’ve been glad to find them Christians for the most part, 
and all of them eager to have the Word of God spread out 
over the city. 

‘New York has given me more faith in men, in God’s word, 
and in myself. I am sorry to leave, even for the West, which 
I know so well.” 


Two opinions on the effect of Mr. Sunday’s words on the 
liquor-traffic are worth quoting. One is from Mr. William 
M. Anderson, state superintendcnt of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York: 


‘**T would say that the one thing which he has done and which 
can never be undone is, first, to create sentiment against the 
liquor-traffic, helping many people ‘o realize for the first time 
its real iniquity, and making the traffic more horrible to those 
who have long vaguely recognized that it is evil; and then, 
secondly, he has developed a conviction in the minds and hearts 
of his hearers and those who read after him that it is not merely 
enough to hate the liquor-traffie or to be against it, but that it 
is everlastingly up to them to do something against it —apedieahy, 
to vote against it when the opportunity arises. 

“Tt is not true that every city where Mr. Sunday has held 
a meeting has voted dry, because frequently other issues have 
come in; but most of them have, and under anything like nor- 
mal conditions the influence of a Sunday revival is sufficient 
to turn the tide and carry the election dry where the vote other- 
wise would have been very close. . . . Experience shows that 
whatever Mr. Sunday’s contribution to the antiliquor fight, 
it ‘stays put.’” 

Mr. Hugh F. Fox, secretary of the United States Brewers’ 


Association, declares that ‘‘the brewers, as brewers, have nothing 


to say.”” And— 


‘‘so far as I have heard, Billy Sunday had no opposition 
from the saloon-keepers. Probably a good many of their patrons 
have been to hear, and maybe hit the trail; but, as in other 
cities he has visited, it is not likely their habits have changed 
much. When he talks about ‘booze’ he really isn’t hitting 
very many people. Probably 75 per cent of his hearers take 
a glass of beer or wine occasionally, or even many of them 
habitually, but very few take more than is good for them.” 


Mr. Sunday will take a holiday before his next evangelistic 
work, tho even this may be curtailed to admit of visits to the 
army training-camps. It is even reported that Washington 
authorities have asked him to make a trip to the fighting coun- 
tries on the Western front. We read: 


“The idea of carrying the Gospel to the American troops has 
been on Sunday’s mind, he said yesterday, ever since war 
was declared by the United States. George Sunday, Billy’s 
son and campaign manager, discust the idea with the Wash- 
ington authorities during a recent visit to the capital, and Billy’s 
project was warmly encouraged. 

‘“‘When the British war-commission was in this city recently 
General G. M. T. Bridges and other members of the body 
discust with Sunday the possibility of his going to England to 
preach. Sunday then said he would like to undertake the work 
if it could be made to fit in with his engagements in America.” 
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HE Baltimore Sun is so fortunate as 

to have as a regular contributor a poet 
as imaginative as he is prolific. Mr. 
Folger McKinsey writes probably more 
verse and certainly more good verse per 
week than any other poet writing English. 
His ‘‘Maryland Musings” column is 
always well worth reading—there is humor 
in it, the verses are cleverly turned, and 
every now and then there is a flash of real 
poetry. One of the latest successes of 
“The Benztown Bard,’’ as Mr. McKinsey 
is called, is this delicate little summer- 
time fantasy. 


THE LITTLE SILVER DAWN 


By FoitGerR McKINSEY 


The little silver dawn 
Has come dancing to the sill, 
And her little silver feet 
Are upon. the faery hill— 
For it’s May upon the meadows 
And the moon of May divine 
Lends her silver to the morning 
That her feet with dawn may shine! 


She may be but a vision, 
But I raise my head to see 
How she ever laced those tangles 
* Of her hair in yonder tree. 
For its little leaves are dancing 
In the silver of the sun, 
And again the old romancing 
Of the summer has begun. 


I think she is a child 
That was wandering on a cloud, 
And she laughed and sang so wild— 
More than children are allowed— 
That they sent her down to earth 
With her music just to show 
How immortal is the mirth 
That the Heaven-born children know. 


I was lazy till she came, 
But I jumped right out of bed, 
And went dancing like a flame, 
While she danced a bit ahead. 
Oh, I'd never known the May 
As I knew it once again 
In that silver dawn of day, 
And I cried aloud: “‘ Amen!” 


The little silver dawn 
Did not linger on the sill, 
Nor upon the dewy lawn, 
Nor upon the blossomed hill, 
But the world went out to follow— 
Like the plowman with his plow— 
And the dreams that fill the hollow 
Rode in joy upon her brow. 


Here is another reason why ‘‘newspaper 
verse”’ is no longer a term of disparage- 
ment—an admirable sonnet which we find 
in the ‘‘Poems Worth Reading” column 
of the New York Sun. Mr. Clinton 
Scollard’s art seems to grow stronger with 
the passing of the years. 


HEYDAY 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Youth has its heyday, when the cymbals chime, 
And every road is bright with beckonings; 
The morning rises on auroral wings, 

And eve descends as to a dancing rime. 

Whate’er the season, seems the year at prime, 
With love and song and voice of viol-strings; 
Life is a capering jester, one who flings 

His quips and laughter in the face of Time. 





Youth has its heyday—such a shining page, 
Unshadowed, lit by many a halcyon ray, 
Its birthright, its inalienable heritage; 
Shall we not, friend, whose locks are tinged 
with gray, 
Forget in dreams the heavy hours of age, 
And tread again with Youth the primrose way? 


In “The Road to Castaly, and Later 
Poems” (The Macmillan Company) is 
much that is fanciful, much that is musical, 
much that is true and beautiful. But this 
might be safely said of many volumes of 
verse published this season. The dis- 
tinction of Miss Alice Brown’s poetry is 
its originality; Miss Brown is remarkable 
for her power of finding new themes and 
of saying new things about old themes. 
Here is a poem about which many pleasant 
things might be said, but the reader of 
many books of verse is moved to eall 
special attention to only one of its virtues 
—its originality. 


THE VIOLIN 


By ALiceE BRowNn 


At midnight, when the desert choked his heart, 

I burned my violin, to warm the child. 

But when day dawned, more hostile than the night, 

The child was dead, still huddled in my robe, 

And I, a naked man, crouched there alone 

Beside the ashes of the violin. 

The only living things in that wide waste 

To heed me were the wind, and the red sun 

Crowned in the east, implacable as God. 

So we, the wind and I, buried the child, 

And sowed the ashes of the violin 

Into the eddying sands, that thts his heart 

When it should turn to dust, might gently blend 

With music’s heart, in mystic alchemy. 

Then I arose and, mated with the wind, 

Went billowing forth. And when at last I came, 

Tho late, too late, since now the child was dead 

And water would not serve, to the green isle 

Where grew a fronded tree, I ran to it, 

And cried up into it, “‘ Are you the wood 

That violins are made of?’’ But the tree 

Kept silence, and I cried no more to it. 

So I sped on, and over intervals 

Of sterile waste, sought me out other trees 

That, being distant, seemed perhaps more kind. 

But every one, when I had put my cry, 

“Are you the wood to make new violins?”’ 

Gave the one answer: stillness, with a wild, 

Confused, unfriendly murmuring of leaves— 

As if they knew how violins are made, 

And shunned the sacrifice, the blinding ax, 

The saw, the long endurance, and the task. 

Then I made mows at them and, laughing, jeered: 

“O fools! I who have given my violin 

And lost the guerdon, in my poverty 

Mock at your sun-warmed opulence that feeds 

And hoards, to feed again.’’ So I rushed on 

Into the concave dark beyond and sat, 

Knees to my chin, my mantle over me. 

The gemmed and violet arch hung there above 

Less black than that still pool within my heart. 

All night I stayed, my dry lips babbling fort:— 

“The child is dead. My violin is dead. 

The child, since he was made to image God, 

Must live in heaven. But my violin 

Is dead.’”” The minutes greatened into hours, 

Infinite hours plucked from eternity 

And set in time, wild lights to blind and hurt, 

Until, at the last dwindling point of dark, 

My strength broken down, my mortal lance broke, 
too, 

Against God’s will, and warm tears wet my face. 

My stark defiance melted, and I lay 

Abased upon the ground. Then suddenly 

A thrill, one long wild note in sweeping curve— 

The bow upon the strings. And trooping in, 

Another violin came rushingly, 
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Another, and the deep sustaining bass 

Surged under them, and buoyed them up 

In full tumultuous flight, as ocean bears 

His flock of sails, or winds uphold the birds. 

Out of the violet dusk the violins! 

Bit when the crowding sun-rays arrowed through— 
I felt them striking on my mantle folds 

The horns began, in red warm ecstasy, 

And over all I heard, now at the last 

My ears being well attuned, a child's clear voice, 
Singing a song, all ‘Gloria! gloria!"’ 


When I was drenched and sated, soul and veins, 
With the swift ravishment, the certainties, 
The crowning recognition, music-born, 

It ended—not three full chords, 

To say, ‘‘ This is the end,’’—but lessening, 

As if it would not’ cease, but was removed, 
Betook itself somewhere a long way off, 

And there went on unwearied with the child. 


By way of contrast, here is Miss Brown 
in another mood and exhibiting her power 


-in another branch of her art—making 


exquisite lyrical epigrams. In the first 
of the poems there is something of Landor’s 
tragic smile. 


A DEATH-MASK 
By ALIceE Brown 


Fine sweet lady, lady fine and sweet, 

Keep thy pleasant secret, for mortal ears unmeet. 

Almost thou betray’st it, looking all the while 

Back to earth and earthly tremors with that dear, 
still smile. 


Ay, sweetheart, thou knowest ‘tis a merry jest 

To find thy doleful going so infinitely best 

Yet lock thine eyes and lock thy lips in marble 
imagery 

Lest they let fall one luring word to draw us after 
thee. 


FLOWER MARKET 


By ALICE Brown 


Roses, pinks, and gillivers— 

Who'll buy? Not I. 

They make me homesick for the field 
And flowery sweets the gardens yield 
I'll sit, frost-bit, till spring, 

And then I'll go a-garlanding. 


Little waves from the Orient are pro- 
vided by Ezra Pound in his translations of 
the ‘‘Noh”’ drama, the classical stage of 
Japan. Here in ‘Suma Genji”’ the chorus 
describes the dance of Genji: 


THE DANCE OF GENJI 


The flower of waves-reflected 

Is on his white garment; 

That pattern covers the sleeve. 
The air is alive with flute-sounds, 
With the song of various pipes 
The land is aquiver, 

And even the wild sea of Suma 
Is filled with resonant quiet. 


He came down like Brahma, Indra, and the Four 
Kings visiting the abode of Devas and Men. 

He, the soul of the place. 

He, who seemed but a woodman, 

He flashed with the honored colors, 

He the true-gleaming. 

Blue-gray is the garb they wear here, 

Blue-gray he fluttered in Suma; 

His sleeves were like the gray sea-waves; 

They moved with curious rustling, 

Like the noise of the restless waves, 

Like the bell of a country town 

"Neath the nightfall. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Bassett, John Spencer (Ph.D., LL.D.). The 
Middle Group of American Historians. Cloth, 
pp. 336. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

While history is to-day being written 
in the United States by a larger number 
of persons than ever before, historians for 
some reason seem not to be accorded the em- 
inent place that was theirs in earlier days. 
At a time when the novelists, essayists, and 
poets of the nineteenth century are receiv- 
ing such a liberal meed of praise, one should 
be grateful to a’ writer who is willing and 
able to tell us something of the historians, 
many of them giants in their day, whose 
work enriched the early literature of this 
republic. The present volume, the fore- 
runner of a promised larger work, is de- 
voted in the main to the three men who 
commanded the lion’s share of attention in 
this field between 1830 and 1870—George 
Bancroft, perhaps the most successful of 
our historians; Jared Sparks, who made his 
reputation as an editor of historical writings; 
and Peter Force, the compiler of historical 
materials. 

William Hickling Prescott and John 
Lothrop Motley are accorded, each by 
himself, a chapter. In the opening 
chapter we are introduced to the colo- 
nial historians, William Bradford and 
John Winthrop; to the popular historical 
writers, such as Mason Locke Weems 
and Washington Irving; to those fore- 
shadowers of the modern spirit, Jeremy 
Belknap and Ebenezer Hazard; and to 
the brilliant Southerner, Charles Etienne 
Gayarré. Ina final chapter on the dealings 
of historians with their publishers Dr. 
Bassett cites figures as to the sums realized 
for their work by some of our earlier his- 
torical writers that their successors of to- 
day must contemplate with envy. 

The ‘‘middle period” discust by the 
author begins shortly after the Revolution, 
which imparted a new character to the 
writing of history, and ends with the or- 
ganization of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1884, which marks with sufficient 
accuracy the coming of the new time when 
the scientific spirit secured domination 
over the patriotic school that had ruled 
for several decades and was largely in- 
fluenced by the afterglow of the Civil War. 
Following out this conception, Francis 
Parkman, tho belonging in time to this 
“‘middle period,’ is distinctly classified 
by Dr. Bassett as a member of the new 
school, to which by reason of his industry, 
his untiring research, and his aloofness, he 
clearly belongs. Simply and interestingly 
written, well balanced, skilfully avoiding 
prolixity while giving all the essential 
details as to each figure brought upon the 
stage, this book should both enhance the 
author’s reputation and at the same time 
tend to make more- popular the study of 
history by the American of to-day. 

Grant, Madison. The Passing of the Great 


Race. 8vo, pp. 245. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons» $2 net: Postage, 12 cents. 


Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, in the 








Preface to this quite assertive book, closes 
his contribution thus: 

‘Tf I were asked, What is the greatest 
danger which threatens the American 
Republic to-day? I would certainly reply: 
The gradual dying out among our people 
oi those hereditary traits through which 
the principles of our religious, political, 
and social foundations were laid down, 
and their insidious replacement by traits 
of less noble character.” 


Mr. Grant closes the book itself with 
this paragraph: 


‘‘We Americans must realize that the 
altruistic ideals which have controlled our 
social development during the past cen- 
tury, and the maudlin sentimentalism that 
has made America ‘an asylum for the 
opprest,’ are sweeping the nation toward 
a racial abyss. If the melting-pot is al- 
lowed to boil without control, and we 
continue to follow our national motto and 
deliberately blind ourselves to all ‘dis- 
tinetions of race, creed, or color,’ the type 
of native American of Colonial descent 
will become as extinct as the Athenian of 
the age of Pericles and the viking of the 
days of Rollo.” 


These two quotations indicate fairly 
the book’s character and teachings. Its 
author believes that heredity is ‘‘more 
enduring and potent than environment”’; 
that in any admixture of races it is the 
lower that pulls the higher down, not the 
higher that lifts the lower up. ‘‘In all 
wars since Roman times,” he says, “‘from 
a breeding point of view, the little dark 
man is the final winner.’”’ The Great 
Race, which Mr. Grant thinks is “‘ passing,” 
is made up mainly of three races—‘‘the 
Alpine, Mediterranean, and Nordic’’; and 
chiefly the men of Nordic blood are blonds. 
“The wars of the last two thousand years 
in Europe have been almost exclusively 
wars among the various nations of this 
race, or between rulers of Nordic blood.” 
From a race point of view, says Mr. Grant, 
“the present European conflict is essen- 
tially a civil war, and nearly all the officers 
and a large proportion of the men on both 
sides are members of this race.”” Further 
on he speaks of this war as “class suicide 
on a gigantic seale.’”’ We do not recall any 
other single work which presents, within 
the limited space of one volume, so com- 
prehensive a survey of heredity, eugenics, 
racial characteristics, ruling dynasties, 
and the steady elimination of the unfit. 
It is a good book for the pessimist to read, 
who thinks the world is growing worse, for 
it may comfort him. Perhaps the optimist, 
too, can read it with a cheerful heart, 
believing as he does that the dominant 
forces in the world will surely make it 
better. 

Coester, Alfred (Ph.D., Cor. Member Hispanic 
Society of America). The Literary History of 
Spanish America. Pp. xii-495. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. Postage, 18 cents. 

It was natural that the flower of Spanish 
genius should strike deep root and flourish 
when transplanted in the New World. 


If alien writers like Prescott and Fiske | 
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AND CHILOR® } 





Coaxing 
digestion 


When the appetite is 
languid and the desire 
for food slackens, a 
pure, delicious Franco- 
American meat broth 
will prove splendidly 
tonic and bracing. The 
meat extractives quick- 
enthe flow of the gastric 
juices and tend torestore 
anormal desire for other 
food. 


Franco- 


(Sterilized) 


for Invalids 
and (hildven 


Doctors find it difficult to 
obtain good meat broths from 
the home kitchen. Exact 
knowledge is usually lacking, 
or the proper meats, or the 
painstaking care. Frequent- 
ly the result is a poor make- 
shift, of little benefit to the 
patient. This explains the 
popularity of Franco- 
American Broths—pure, de- 
pendable, uniform, free of 
all grease, easy to obtain (at 
the grocer’s), all ready to 
serve, safe (sterilized). 


Beef Chicken 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


Mutton 


15.cents the can 
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were touched to inspiration by the epic 
of the Conquistadores—what must have 
been the emotions it evoked in the hearts of 
Spaniards? It was indeed a golden period 
of adventure, one unmatched in the annals 
of mankind—this finding, not of an empire 
merely, but of a new world for Spain. The 
literary imagination was stirred as never 
before. All the writings of the time have 
a touch of exaltation. Not since the 
Crusades had the ‘soul of Europe been so 
deeply moved. The exploits of Pizarro and 
Cortez had set new standards of ambition. 
‘“‘When a common Spanish soldier,” as 
Mr. Coester says, “‘could risé to the pos- 
session of immense wealth and hold sway 
over millions of human beings, a new 
world,had certainly been discovered.” Lit- 
erature took new flights under the inspira- 
tion of Columbus’s discovery. 

Even the first explorers were often 
men of literary attainments, as the letters 
of Columbus and the reports of Cortez 
well attest. Spain’s viceroys and repre- 
sentatives in the New World were in- 
variably men of culture. ‘‘Few events in 
history,’’ remarks Mr. Coester, ‘‘have been 
more fully covered by a written record 
than the Spanish conquest of America.” 
And he further avers that these accounts 
of exploration and adventure ‘“‘have value 
not only as historical documents of prime 
importance, but as literary productions.” 
But the torch which illustrates the splen- 
did exploits of the Conquistadores was 
held highest and burned brightest in the 
hands of the monks. The most famous of 
these is Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, 
whose ‘‘ Historia de las Indias”’ had as its 
chief object the voicing of a protest against 
the treatment visited upon the Indians by 
his fellow countrymen. 

Devoting some forty pages to what he 
has called the “Colonial Period” of Span- 
ish-Ameriecan literature, the author ex- 
hibits with a wealth of interesting detail 
the origins of one of the most fascinating 
of literary epochs. The average reader 
will here find an unexplored mine of in- 
formation. He will gain some idea of 
Spain’s eminence in the field of literature. 

As in most other countries, literature in 
South America followed political lines and 
is the expression of social and political 
development. Interest in the story is 
intensified when the author comes to the 
revolutionary period, when, as Mr. Coester 
says, “literature came directly from the 
hearts of men, inspired by the hopes and 
aspirations of the colonials or the events 
of their warfare against the mother 
eountry.”’ To each state of South America 
a separate chapter is assigned. 

Perine, Edward Ten Broeck. The Story of the 
Trust Companies. With illustrations. Pp. xvii-327. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s tons. $2 net. Postage, 
14 cents. 

It was said of Balzac that he made busi- 
ness romantic, and the phrase may be not 
inaptly used of the author of this book. 
The trust companies have been called the 
department stores of finance. Their réle 
in the present era of gigantic financial 
operations is an important one, and it was 
well worth while to tell their story. Mr. 
Perine’s book aims, with an avoidance of 
technicalities, to sketch the beginnings and 
progress of the older companies. He brings 
the individual narratives of a number of 
the largest institutions down to 1916—a 
point ‘‘within one hundred years of the 
original announcement by an American 
corporation of an intention to transact a 
trust business.” Corporate banking dates 













































In-Vu Wood Rifles 


(PATENT PENDING) 





Army officers endorse it because the 
In-Vu is a most desirable substitute for 
the regulation Springfield rifle. In size, 
shape, balance, feel, and general details 
(except weight, of course) it is a repro- 
duction of the regulation army rifle, 
and can hardly be distinguished from 
it at thirty feet. 


For Home Defense 
School, College and other 
Military Organizations 


The army needs all the Springfields and Krag- 
Jorgensens that are on hand, and that can be 
made in the next year or so. 

Unofficial military organizations cannot there- 
fore count upon a government issue of regula- 
tion arms. 

Your organization will get the necessary pre- 
cision and snap in the manual of arms with 
In-Vu Wood Rifles. They make correct aim- 
ing exercise possible, will spark up your drills, 
and make your road to military efficiency 
shorter and easier. 

A better drill-rifle is not obtainable. 


From 10c to $192 each 


(FIVE STYLES) 





“Uncle Sam” 
Model. The 
ideal prepar- 
edness drill 
arm. The size, 
shape, feel, 
and balance of 


the Regulation These low prices are possible only because of 

ze S. ay rhe the immense sale of In-Vu’s. They are made 

— for rough usage and will wear well. 

ee a Samples will be sent, carriage prepaid, upon 
Your Boy. receipt of price. Order by Model, Name and 





Number. 











“Uncle Sam” Model No. 100. Exact copy of the U. S. Army 
Springfield rifle. Regulation sight, size and design, with stacking 
swivel and sling, $1.00. 

No. 75. Same, with stacking swivel but without sling, 75 cents. 
No. 50. Sar.ie, without sling and swivel, 50 cents. 









No. 25. 


“Boy Scout” Model, 25 cents 
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No. 10. “Young America” Model, 10 cents 





To obtain 
quick delivery 
order by wire 
at our expense. 
Samples sent, 
carriage pre- 
paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Retail dealers of all kinds will 
do a big business with In-Vu Wood 
Rifles. They and Military-Preparedness 
organizations of all kinds should write or wire 
immediately for special prices on quantities. 


In-Vu Mfg. Co., Geneva,N.Y. 
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Start Now-= 





Put a FISK Non-Skid 
on Your Spare Rim 


HAT is the way 

many thousands of 
today’s most enthusiastic 
Fisk users had the truth 
brought home to them 
that Fisk Tires are the 
greatest dollar-for-dollar 
value on the market. 


Once you have discovered 
for yourself there is such a 
difference in tire values you 
will never be satisfied with 
other than complete Fisk 
equipment. 




























} Sold by dealers 

throughout the 
United States and 
Canada and in 
more than 125 di- 
rect Fisk Branches 
in principal trade 
centers, 










Made in three 
styles—Grey Non- 
Skid; Black Non- Bi] 
Skid; and the & 
handsome RED f 
TOP, tiredeLuxe. \8\V 
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Renew with FISK 
Non-Skids 


HE first time that any of 
your present tire equip- 
ment needs replacement RE- 


NEW WITH FISK. 


Look into this tire question; 
compare Fisk quality with 
other tire quality—Fisk prices 
with other prices. 

When you have four Fisk 
Tires on your car you will 
have started on the road to 
complete tire satisfaction. 

Sooner or later you will 
learn that “when you pay 
more than Fisk prices you 
pay for something that does 
not exist”. 


Fisk Tire Service 
FREE to all car 
owners—in lead- 
ing motor centers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Fisk Tubes bought f 
now will give you [8 
better tire satis- 
faction and lower ¥ 
upkeep costs for 
the balance of the 
season. 
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Your Equipment 
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lubricating oil. 


to your oil supply. 


(1) Friction Heat on Cylinder Walls. 
This is caused by oil too light or too heavy in 
body for the Ford engine. If too light, it 
fails to thoroughly separate friction surfaces. 
If too heavy, it is not distributed properly, 
leaving cylinder walls and bearings partly 
exposed. In either case excess friction fol- 
lows. Heat mounts up. 


The body and character of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
““E” are such that itwill feed readily, distrib- 
ute thoroughly and form a protecting film be- 
teween cylinder walls, pistons and piston rings. 

(2) Excessive Crank-Case Heat. Nor- 
mal crank-case heat is about 140° F. But if 
the oil does not tightly seal the Ford piston 
rings, part of the heat of each explosion 
shoots down past the piston to further heat 
the oil in the crank-case. Crank-case heat 
may then rise 40° to 50° higher. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’* will thoroughly 
seal the Ford piston rings. The heat of the 


operation of your Ford engine: 


It will cost you less than $1 to fill your 
reservoir with Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E.*’ 
The garage or dealer you trade 
with has it, or can promptly 
secure it for you. 

Ask him to empty your 
reservoir of its present oil and 


Look for the R 
promptly secure it for you. 











Four heat conditions scientifically met by 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in Ford engines 


If you have driven your Ford very long you have no doubt met 
with a warm-weather problem, more or less common to all cars. 

That is—a tendency of the engine to overheat. 
most noticeable after continued running on low gear. 

True, your thermo-syphon cooling system absorbs much of the 
excess heat in the combustion chambers. . 

But your water-cooling system should not be called upon to absorb 
and radiate all the heat of friction. 


This is generally 


Most of that task belongs to the 


But of even greater importance is the ability of the lubricating vi! to perform its function 
of minimizing friction and thus reducing friction heat. 
Four common forms of overheating are described below. 


Each one traces back directly 


explosion on the power stroke is kept above 
the piston, where it belongs. 

(3) Hot Bearings. Bearing surfaces when 
seen through the microscope show tiny 
hills and valleys of metal. The oil must 
thoroughly fill in these valleys and cushion 
the peaks or excess friction will result. Hot 
or burned-out bearings follow. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ is of the correct 
body to cushion the Ford bearing surfaces, thus 
preventing them from rubbing against each 
other. 

(4) Heat Absorption and Radiation. 
On hot summer days you will sometimes 
see Fords running under overheated condi- 
tions due to the use of an oil of low quality 
or poor heat radiating ability. 

Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
‘SE’* are free from this trouble, owing to the 
ability of the oil to minimize friction and to 
absorb and radiate heat. 


The following test will show you the importance of scientific lubrication in the efficient 


An Economical Demonstration 


fill it with Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E.’’? You 
can then judge for yourself, the results in 

: cooler operation, gasoline 
economy and reduced oil con- 
sumption, to say nothing of 
reduced carbon deposit and 
greatest power. 


Mobiloils 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” from _your dealer, it is safest to purchase in original -packages. 
Gargoyle on the container. If the dealer has not Gargoyle Mobiloil “E,” he can 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 


class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 
Detroit Philadelphia Minneapolis Chicago 
Domestic Branches: Boston Kansas City, Kan. Pittsburgh D oines 
New York Indianapolis 
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FORD EFFICIENCY 


back to the days of the Continental 
Congress, the Bank of North America 
having been founded in 1781. The date of 
the establishment of the first trust com- 
pany occurs much later, yet in a sense, 
as the author shows, the two institutions 
are coeval. In point of corporate age 
several State banks which have been 
reorganized as trust companies in com- 
paratively recent years are nearly as old as 
America’s earliest bank. An illustration 
of this is furnished by the Union Bank and 
Trust Company, of New London, Con- 
necticut, which claims existence in both 
financial fields since 1792. 

The political and social milieu which 
marked the rise and development of 
American banking is interestingly skétched 
in the opening chapter, wherein the reatler 
is enabled to perceive from what small 
beginnings arose the gigantic financial 
enterprises of to-day. The intimate and 
natural relation which financial institu- 
tions bear to politics is traceable almost 
from the beginning. As typical of the 
institutions whose history he relates, the 
author cites the Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
and Loan Company, chartered in 1822, 
now the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. The first public 
announcement of the company appeared 
in the New York Evening Post of August 
10, 1836. The historic advertisement is 
reproduced in facsimile in the book. It 
states that the company “‘is incorporated 
with a capital of $500,000—office at No. 34 
Wall Street, adjoining the Bank of New 
York—open from nine o’clock a.m. to 
sunset.”” The naive document further 
states that the company is ready to insure 
property ‘‘of every description”’ against 
loss or damage by fire, the terms to be ‘“‘as 
favorable as those of any other company in 
this city, allowing liberally for cireum- 
stances tending to diminish the risk.” 

From the humble beginnings of nearly 
a century ago, the story of American 
finance, in this domain, is brought down 
to the vast operations of our own times. 
A wide range of financial and historical 
data is covered, and hardly a company 
of any importance is omitted from the 
narrative. 

Ribhany, Abraham Mitrie. The Syrian Christ. 
8vo, pp. xii-426. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Mr. Ribhany, a Syrian by birth and now 
pastor of the church in Boston founded 
and served by James Freeman Clarke, 
offers this volume as ‘‘an Oriental guide to 
afford Occidental readers of the Bible a 
more intimate view of the original intellec- 
tual and social environment of this sacred 
literature.’’ His thesis is that Occidental 
interpreters, in spite of their spiritual 
affinities, have necessarily failed to grasp 
many of the intimacies with Bible events 
and thoughts which Orientals naturally 
and normally appreciate. The interpre- 
tation of the narrative in the Gospels is 
not so much vitiated as made inadequate 
because of this failure. And so under five 
main heads (The Syrian Christ, The 
Oriental Manner of Speech, Bread and 
Salt, Out in the Open, i.e., public life, 
Sisters of Mary and Martha), the author 
mediates between the East and the West 
in a series of attractive and illuminating 
expositions which not only make the Bible 
seem more ‘natural’? and spontaneous, 
but reveal what Matthew Arnold used to 
call its ‘‘sweet reasonableness.” 

The opening chapter, ‘“‘A Son of the 
East,”’ should be read in the family by 
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Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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They Add Real Comfort to Any Car 


One of the nzest important elements 
in the satisfactory use of any auto- 
mobile is comfort. 

In the past this important element 
has been relatively neglected—car 
makers necessarily focused their in- 
genuity and resource on the perfec- 
tion of mechanical parts. 

But today, with the ability and 
usefulness of the motor car firmly 
established, vast effort is being given 
to magnify riding ease. 

In this direction, which now invites 
the entire automobile industry, Good- 
year Cord Tires represent a tremen- 
dous forward step. 

For Goodyear Cord Tires positive- 
ly do enhance the comfort of any car. 

Goody ear Cord Tires add comfort 
to the hardest-riding car. And Good- 
y ear Cord Tires add comfort to the 
easiest-riding car. 

Whether on boulevards or in the 
country, on ballasted highway cr 
difficult mountain trail, they smother 


shock, defeat vibration, absorb im- 
pact, lessen spring-throw, insure 
smooth travel. 

For the man who uses them, the 
world is covered with velvet. 

The resilience and life of Good- 
year Cords are due directly to their 
construction. 

This construction, originated by 
Goodyear, supplants the inactive, 
tightly cross-woven fabric ordinarily 
used in the tire body, with thousands 
of stout, pliant cords. 

Layers of these cords are built di- 
agonally one upon the other, without 
interweave, and each cord and each 
layer separately is insulated and up- 
holstered with a cushion of quick 
rubber. 

In action these cords play freely in 
the tire, without contact and without 
friction, exercising swiftly to the lift 
and dip of the road, and yielding ex- 
treme comfort. 

See how these top-grade car 


makers have recognized this virtue 
and have sanctioned it: 

Goody ear Cord Tires are standard 
equipment on the Packard Twin-Six, 
the Franklin, the Locomobile, the 
Peerless, the White, the Haynes 
Twelve, the Stutz, the McFarlan, the 
Roamer, the Lexington Thorough- 
bred Six, the Daniels Eight, the Owen 
Magnetic, the Mercer, the Milburn 
Electric, the Detroit Electric, and the 
Rauch and Lang Electric. 

Comfort alone was not of course 
the sole basis for their choice, but 
comfort had an important part. 

It will have an important part in 
the satisfaction you derive from them. 
However much you may appreciate 
their long life, economy, appearance 
and stamina—you will not the less 
appreciate the ease-of-riding Good- 
year Cords insure. 

Their quality makes them higher- 
priced and—better. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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The above panel 
shows a detail of the 
lower picture. You 
can secure just as 
artistic and har- 
monious effects in 
your own home, 
Write for Redwood 

literature and full 

infor mation regard= 

ing this new decorae 
tive treatment, 





A new and wonderful effect 
in interior decoration 


Combines the “feeling” of carving and the 
flat effect of stenciling—with an added ap- 
peal which neither possesses. Whether the 
Redwood is left 
soft neutral tint, this treatment is sure to give 
your new home an air of distinction and 
modest elegance. 

Write today for full information regarding this 
new method and the many remarkable qualities of 
California Redwood: also the Redwood Finish 
Book and set of samples showing the new stains. 


California Redwand 


A wonderful wood for interior finish 


No other finish has such attractive texture, such 
beauty of ‘‘pattern”’ and coloring, such unlimited 
possibilities for variety of decorative treatment. 

At the same time Redwood is the most practi- 
cal finish, for it will not shrink, swell, crack, warp 
or twist when properly seasoned. Contains a nat- 
ural preservative that resists rot. Retards fire. 

Write for full details today. Please give us the 
names of your architect and local lumber dealers. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
714 Call Building, San Francisco 


Ash for the child's story of the **bi 
there's a copy for every child in the nation 


“ . 
natural” or stained some 


trees” of California 


















The far-reaching designs of German Im- 
perialism, as evidenced in the subtle 
schemes of Prince Bismarck and his as- 
sociates to bring about the downfall cf 
Ludwig Il. of Bavaria, ae of his 
avowed ant: to 

of the Hohenzollerns, are “laid bare in 
a fascinating new book 


The Tragedy of a Throne 


by HILDEGARDE EBENTHAL. The story 
of how the impressionable young king 
was alienated from his friends, sur- 
rounded by Prussian spies, and finally 
driven to his death by persecution, 
reads like a romance, but it is backed 








RICHARD WAGNER 
up by a mass of reliable evidence, much of it new to the reading 


The part played by Richard Wagner in the drama will 


public. 
rise to many of the admirers of the great composer. 


come as a surprise 
The series of thrilling climaxes leading to the King’s sensational 
end which made possible the founding of the German Empire 
and indirectly the present world-war, will hold your attention 
like a novel and will make clear many things about the constitu- 
tion of the German federated States that wil! be of profound 
interest at this juncture. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, 332 pp., $3.50; by mail, $3.65 











Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354 4th Ave., New York 











HOW TO DEVELOP ADE ER 
QURSE AND PERSONALITY 
Yt Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 
this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 





IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN IRON a 
Write today for catalogue of designs for residences, 
country estates, parks, cemeteries and all other purposes. 
Artistic, indestructible. Local Representatives Wanted. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., 725 Stewart BL, Cincinnati, 0. 

















“Good OAK FURNITURE is more nearly ‘boy- 


proof’ than any other equally fine cabinet-wood.” 
Its elegance, dignity and artistic adaptability— 
are backed by its sturdy resistance to dents 
and scratches. (Really’ an important point.) 
“There is no finer heirloom than good OAK 
furniture.” 
investment — none better worth insisting upon. 
AMERICAN OAK MFRS. ASSN. answers all 
letters. Address 1415, 14 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


There is no more safe and enduring 
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every paterfamilias, whatever be his re- 
ligion, or even if he have none. It has 
more than individual interest; it is quick 
with social values. Similarly, the eight 
chapters under ‘“‘The Oriental Manner of 
Speech”’ grant new insight into the public 
life of Jesus and his disciples. 

In short, this is a ‘‘worth-while’”’ book, 
not merely for the avowed Christian, but 
for all who have any interest in a life that 
is transforming all life, or, if not even so 
much, who have a student’s interest in 
what they concede to be the most impor- 
tant book in the world. 


Byne, Arthur and Stapley, Mildred. Spanish 
Architecture of the Sixteenth Century. eneral 
pag of the Plateresque and Herrera Styies. Large 
a J xxii-436. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$7.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Spain is unfortunately out of the ordi- 
nary currents of international travel. 
Consequently, its architecture has been 
comparatively unknown, with certain noted 
exceptions, such as the Alhambra, and the 
Moorish style in general. Yet the suc- 
cession of types, or orders of building and 
ornamentation, and the attempts at blend- 
ing or adapting them furnish one of the 
most attractive chapters in the history of 
this art. The volume in hand is a rather 
exhaustive discussion of that single century 
when the new Italian style was making its 
impress on the Iberian peninsula. The 
method of treatment combines the chrono- 
logical, the local, and the personal. It 
begins with the work of Enrique de Egas, 
shortly after 1500, and continues with that 
of Covarrubias, Francisco de Colonia, 
Domenico Fancelli, down to Juan de 
Herrera at the end of the century. The 
great local examples include monuments in 
Toledo, Santiago de Compostela, Alcala, 
Burgos, Pefiaranda, Saiamanca, Osuna, 
Granada—indeed, throughout the country. 
Discovery and conquest, and the conse- 
quent wealth that flowed into Spain, gave 
the impulse to the great activity in this 
art. And the successive masters left their 
handiwork on all grades of structures, from 
churches and tombs, hospitals and palaces 
and universities, down to the more humble 
home. 

The discussion is not at all popular, 
indeed it is almost severely technical. The 
unprofessional reader requires at hand a 
dictionary of architectural terms to gain 
an adequate comprehension of the volume. 
‘*Plateresque,” ‘‘ Mudéjar,’’ and like terms 
are indeed explained in the text. But 
aside from this the reader’s memory re- 
quires constant refreshment. In other 
words, this is a weighty and important 
volume, to be taken up piecemeal and 
digested slowly. Yet it is nowhere ob- 
secure, simply exceedingly’ meaty. The 
eighty full-page plates and 140 illustrations 
are excellent. No criticism is offered of 
the author’s work, and the publishers have 
given us a volume worthy of their rep- 
utation, substantially bound in buckram. 
To own it is a pleasure; to comprehend it, 
a full recompense for the effort expended. 


Gibbons, Helen Davenport. The Red Rugs of 
Tarsus. Pp. 194. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1917. $1.25 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Here is, as the subtitle says. ‘‘A Woman’s 
Record of the Armenian Massacre of 1909.” 
This record actually takes less than 100 
of these large-type pages, but it is charm- 
ingly introduced by the 110 pages preceding. 
Mrs. Gibbons is as fascinating when she 
writes as she was brave when the massacre 
eame. And think of a woman’s first-born 
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coming to her amid the horrors of such a 
time! No, it is not a pleasant experience 
to think of. How much worse it must have 
been to realize! From letters to her mother 
Mrs. Gibbons took the narrative here 
given. She has a rare gift of description 
and humor. She visualizes everything. 
She is not prodigal of words, but she makes 
you see what she sees, whether it be funny 
or horrible; and she kindly spares you the 
most horrible things. She compels you to 
admire her cool courage, barely hinted 
at by her. 

Fifth Avenue Events. A brief account of some 
of the most interesting events which have occurred 
on the avenue. In boards, pp. 76. New York: The 
Fifth Avenue Bank. 

These ‘‘Events’’ begin with the visit to 
New York of the Prince of Wales in 1860, 
and clove with the opening of the Public 
Library in 1911. The time between those 
dates covered many incidents well worth 
recalling, which are here briefly described 
and amply illustrated. 

Scott, Leonora Cranch. The Life and Letters 
of Christopher Pearse Cranch. Illustrated. Pp. 
395. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.50. Postage, 18 cents. 

It was not thought best to publish in its 
entirety Mr. Cranch’s autobiography, but 
extracts from diaries, letters, and fleeting 
poems, as collected by his daughter, which 
show him as the embodiment of unselfish- 
ness, patience, and loving-kindness. His 
life was varied, and touched American life 
at many points. These extracts tell of days 
in the ministry, of his change from the 
ministry to life as an artist; of his marriage, 
and going to Europe with George William 
Curtis; of his life abroad as an artist; of 
his meeting with other artists, and men of 
letters; of his return to America; of his 
second trip to Europe, and of his final days 
in Cambridge. His personality was well 
worth studying, but the greatest charm of 
the book lies in +&s intimate view we get 
of such friends as Curtis, James Russell 
Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, W. W. Story, Margaret 
Fuller, and others famous in art, music, 
and literature. We enjoy with him the 
personalities revealed and enter into 
intimate relation with their thoughts, 
ideals, and achievements. It is a very 
readable biography. 

Gray, Louis Herbert (Editor). Moore, Georg 
Foot (Consulting Editor). The Mythology of "ki 
Races. Thirteen volumes. Volume VI—lIndian, by 
A. Berriedale Keith; Iranian, by Albert J. Carnoy. 
Illustrated. 8vo, ix-404 pp. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 

Volume VI of this notable and useful 
series (fourth in order of publication) bids 
fair to be the jewel of all. This does not 
imply any lack in the other volumes, but 
simply that in importance and richness of 
subject, in clear presentation of matter, 
and in appropriateness of illustration this 
volume is superexcellent. For the last, 
some of the choicest of manuscript and 
book-decorations have been employed at 
large cost. Two huge bodies of myth are 
here dealt with. Only an extremely 
orderly scheme could satisfactorily include 
diseussior of so vast a mass of subject. 
For India, Dr. Keith treats first the gods 
of the Rig-Veda, in two chapters; then 
deals with myth in the Brahmanas and in 
the Epic, that attending minor deities 
and the dead, and that in the Puranas; 
and finally with Buddhist, Jainist, and 
modern Hindoo myths. For Iran, Pro- 
fessor Carnoy had even more difficult sub- 
jects—Pre-Zoroastrian, Zoroastrian, Mith- 
raic, etc., mythology. In six chapters and 























Luxury demands a sense 
of absolute protection 


For mansion or cottage, for 
factory shed or sky-scraper, 
wherever electricity is in- 
stalled, ECCO Wire, while not 
the cheapest, is the most 
economical wire to use. Ask 
your architect and contractor. 


The name ‘‘ECCO””’ is 
stamped on the wire we make 
—your identification and our 
guarantee. We test every coil, 
and will furnish certified copies 
of test upon request. 


Throughout the United 
States, among people who do 
not have to consider cost, 
ECCO Wire is used. 

Not because ECCO costs 
more than just quality wire, 
but because it is the wire that 
stands for super-quality—the 
best obtainable. 


The actual difference in cost 
is at the rate of only $5.00 on 
a $5,000.00 house, so that every 
owner can have ECCO Wire— 
can enjoy the same luxury and 
protection as the owner of a 
palatial mansion. 


ECCO intuistead W TRE 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, 10 E. 43d St., New York 


Makers of ECCO Wire for every purpose where rubber covered wire is used. 


ASK FOR OUR BOOKLET 
ON WIRE AND WIRING. 


2007 © 
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Pll Cut Your Ice Bills 


refrigerator on earth. volving shelves sa 
= cork cushion doors, noiseless and ointige Steel — insulated with 


Write today for ca 








RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. rl 
show you a real quality refrigerator—one that holds the tempera- 


+s head off in ice. The only round white enamel 
= pan eating } ' + ve room inside and out, move-~ a cas- 


wig at a ce pay bs you use use, SANITARY 
wing prost nemucenaror co. Refrigerator 
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: lated cork, crystal glass water cooler, easy to fi 
Isell direct to you—no middleme ol Bay ire! ~~ 
wht shipments. Easy terms rings a 











¢ So says this concern that manages 31 Public Service 
5 Corporations throughout the country. 


e **Our mailing department in New York has been using your 
DIREX-ALL for addressing its mailing list for the past six years. 
. “‘The list numbers 7,000 addresses, and letters are sent to 
4 these names from one to three times per month. The operator is 

# able to do this work without special effort in one and a half days. 


“For our purposes the lists are divided into nine classifications, 2h 
and these are filed separately. This enables us to run any one " 
classification of plates through the machine without the other plates ; 
being handled, and this has proven to be a very satisfactory |) 





arrangement, as our classifications are quite separate and distinct 
from each other. 


‘The equipment meets our needs ina |» 
very acceptable manner in every way.”’ es 


(Signed) STONE & WEBSTER, RK 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Whatever the size or nature of your busi- 
ness there is the particular DIREX-ALL for 
it, for all mailing, listing, billing, and similar 
work now done by hand. 

Typewriter ribbon principle, one- piece 
metal pletes, individuality, simplicity and 
accuracy are DIREX-ALL advantages. 

Write today for free book, “Doing the Day’s 
Work Better.” Tells alli about it, and pictures 
your DIREX-ALL. 


Stickney & Montague 
New York, 54 Franklin St. San Francisco, Wells-Fargo Bldg. 
Chicago, 180 N. Wabash Ave. Chai . 33 Short St. 
Canada: 368 Yonge St., Toronto 
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FOR MAILING -LI/S TING 


CONVERSATION 


What To Say and How To Say It 


A new and widely commended book 
By MARY GREER CONKL'N 


“Books like this perfectly delightful one, simply thrill one 
with the imaginary joys of conversation, real conversation, 
: not breathless chatter or the martyrdom of enduring having 
able suggestions somebody talk when you want to, but a fair and even deal, 
. P » heart and mind alert, and a companion for whose opinions 
in this book.”— you really care. This eminently intelligent book has so 
much that is good sense, and so much valuable advice to 
The Standard, ive that it warms the heart and stirs the imagination.” — 
- Elisabeth Daingerfield, in the Herald, Lexington, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill. 


12mo, cloth, 75c net; by mail 82c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






































** ‘Conversa- 
tion’ shows that 
its author has 
thought deeply 
concerning her 
theme, and follow- 
ed many lines in 
her endeavor to 
ascertain why talk 
is so seldom worth 
while.” —- Detroit 
Free Press. 






“People who 
are perplexed over 
this necessary but 
difficult aspect of 
social life, will find 








sensible and valu- 















Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for the man or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use. Not 
a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, whenever they appear. Furnished 
with an index system that locates in a second every point—even the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new and remarkably 
comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. 


282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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a conclusion the author discusses clearly 
the mythology of wars between gods and 
demons, creation myths, hero myths, then 
the Yima, ‘‘Kings “and Zoroaster,’’ and 
eschatologic myths are condensed and 
to some extent explained. In form, press- 
work, careful writing, editing, and in bib- 
liography, this volume is beyond praise. 
For the liberality which supplied the il- 
lustrations the publishers deserve hearty 
thanks. But on Plate XXXVI the de- 
scriptions should be transposed. 

Richard, Timothy (D.D., LL.D.). Forty-five 


Years in China. Reminiscences. 8vo, 384 pp. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $3.50 net. 


Postage, 16 cents. 

Dr. Richard’s volume has fourfold in- 
terest: (1) as the record of a long, useful 
activity; (2) as an examplé of growing 
breadth of spirit and altruistic endeavor; 
(3) as affording glimpses of an immense 
empire as it works out of the shackles of the 
past; (4) as giving views of such giants as 
Li Hung Chang and of men of lesser stat- 
ure, such as Yuan Shi Kai. Missionaries 
to China have not infrequently developed 
literary, scientific, political, and diplomatic 
importance unexpected in men of their 
purpose and life-work. Dr. Richard be- 
longs to this class. While his narrative is 
constrained within the limits of his own 
experiences, those were so varied that the 
interests compassed embrace broad and 
sympathetic contact with educational, 
scientific, and political affairs that involve 
immediately vast progress in the Celestial 
Empire. Thus the volume has very con- 
siderable intrinsic value, especially to the 
student of conditions in the Far East. 


Tagore, Sir Rabindranath. My Reminiscences. 
Pp. 273. ew York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

The enthusiastic following which Sir R. 
Tagore has acquired in this country will be 
interested in these reminiscences which 
are a series of memory pictures dealing 
with the poet’s inner growth, spiritual and 
mental, from youth to maturity—not 
necessarily continuous and _ interrelated 
experiences, but casual pictures, here and 
there, as they come above the threshold of 
his consciousness. ‘‘Life’s memories,’ he 
says, “‘are not life’s history, but the 
original work of an unseen artist.’”’ Again, 
“Tt is as literary material that I offer my 
memory pictures—to take them as an at- 
tempt at autobiography would be a 
mistake.” 

He writes of his youth, his schooling, his 
family (only as they have influenced his 
taste and expression), and traces the differ- 
ent manifestations of his poetical aspira- 
tions, mistakes, and achievements. There 
is the same poetic quality in his accounts 
that characterizes his stories. In the later 
reminiscences, he comments critically on his 
own poetic and dramatic works. The 
keenest perception is evidenced by some of 
his comments. For example: ‘‘It is the 
Big who suffer and the Small who cause 
suffering.”” ‘‘When stagnation sets in then 
comes the danger.’”’ ‘‘There is no harm 
in making gifts to children, but they 
should not be rewards.”’ In referring to the 
‘insolence of vanity’ and “impudent 
criticism,’ we see how impartial is his 
justice, for he does not hesitate to say that 
his poetry does in fact ‘‘lack the backbone 
of worldly reality.”” Journeys which he 
made with his father and brothers are 
described freely, and his growing pro- 
ficiency. It is a book interesting and 
helpful in understanding the poet, phi- 
losopher, and man. 
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Express Body 


$965 







HALF-TON TRUCK 


The Merchant Who Operates the Rush 
Has Cut His Delivery sie to the Bone 










The wonderful RUSH counterbalanced crankshaft motor—no distor- 
tion, no lost power and practically no vibration—drives down his 
gasoline, oil and repair-shop bills. 


In combination with Rush spring suspension, Rush flexible pressed 

steel frame and Rush pneumatic, air-check shock absorbers (standard r 
equipment), it insures him against the loss by damaged goods—and 

loss of his customers’ good will. 


When a Rush truck pulls out with a half-ton of perishable merchan- 
dise the goods get there—and they get there in the condition they 
left the store. 


Vibration and rough riding over cikieias and badly paved streets are 
the arch enemies of all save the hardiest wares. 


The Rush counterbalanced crankshaft absorbs the jerk of the power impulses and 
continues the driving force by its own momentum. Eighty-two inches of spring 
suspension—springs built especially to carry dead weight—and shock absorbers 
designed to annul the rebound, take up every jolt of the road. The Rush frame 
is built to yield to ordinary road bumps, resilient and at the same time over-size 


and sturdy. 
Electric starting and lighting equigment is another of the unrivaled galaxy of 
features that makes the. Rush an unequaled value in the light delivery field. 
Write for our booklet “Delivery Economy”, giving more than twenty-five reasons 
for Rush supremacy. 





















RUSH MOTOR TRUCK CO., Philadelphia 
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Pennsylvania 


soa a CUP TIRES 


The Vacuum Cups— 
Generators of Safety 


AMD the murmuring of the motor occasionally 
rises another sound—like engine echoes from 
beneath the speeding car. 















To you who know its full significance, this 
secondary rhythm is always reassuring. It bespeaks 
the presence under your car of generators of safety, 
operated by the car’s weight and motion and the 
wet of the slippery pavement to lay a safety track 
of vacuum. 


What you hear is the rapid fire of the Vacuum 
Cups as they let go their instantaneous, but ever fol- 
lowing, never failing grips on the treacherous, skiddy 
surface. 


And as the massive Cups grip and hold and let go, 
they do not in the slightest retard the forward speed, 
for the tires, rolling forward, automatically lift the 
cups edgewise, gently releasing the vacuum. 


The Vacuum Cups are guar- 
anteed not to skid on wet, slippery 
pavements, else returnable, after 
reasonable trial, at full purchase 
price—a riding safety guaranteed 
by no other make of tires. 


As to service, Vacuum Cup 
Tires are guaranteed—per warranty 
tag attached to each casing—for 


6,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 





How the cups 
operate to pre- 
vent skidding 
with no resist- 
ance to foward 
speed. . 


1. Contact 2. Pressure 3. Seal 4. Suction 5. Grip 6. Edge release 7. Disengagement 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HOOVER IN THE MAKING 


HEN Heorbert Clark Hoover had 

reached the age when he wanted to 
be something more than a farmer, he in- 
formed his parents of his desire for a 
broader education. They promised to send 
him to the Quaker school in the districg, 
but young Hoover rebelled, and through 
his own efforts managed to make his way 
through Leland Stanford University. 

“The man with a degree plus common 
sense,” is the way the other members of 
that pioneer class, that was graduated 
by the University in 1895, referred to 
Hoover. Something of his struggle from 
plowboy to his present position is told 
by a writer in the Providence Journal, 
who says: 

Born on an Iowa farm, August 10, 1874, 
Mr. Hoover is the son of Jesse C. and 
Huldah R. Hoover, industrious Quaker 
residents of West Branch. His early life 
was spent upon the Iowa farm, where the 
hard work of wrestling with the brown earth 
and harvesting crops made his muscles 
firm and his nerves steady and gave him 
an intimate knowledge of the lives of those 
who are forced to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. 

At an early age he developed an ambi- 
tion to become something more than a 
mere farmer, and when the family moved 
to California, early in his ’teens, he voiced 


his desire to go to college. 


It is related that this request of the lad 
was met by the parents with the promise 
to send him to a Quaker school and that 
they were somewhat nonplussed by the 
assertion of the son, who declured: ‘‘I 
don’t want to go to a Quaker school or a 
college founded by any other special sect. 
I want to go where I will have a chance to 
see and judge everything fairly without 
prejudice for or against any one line of 
thought.” 


So, when the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity was opened in 1891 young Hoover ap- 
plied for admission. As it was necessary 
for him to earn enough to pay his way, he 
looked about for opportunities. Declining 
an offer of a position as waiter in the 
dining-room of the University, he set his 
wits to work and finally started a laun- 
dry for the students. He developed 
an ability for organization, and very 
soon “Let Hoover manage it’’ was the 
slogan of the undergraduates in all their 
undertakings. 


In 1893, while still in college, he was an 
assistant in the Arkansas geological sur- 
vey and was graduated in 1895 from 
the department of mining engineering. 
His first position as an ‘“‘engineer” was 
that of pushing ore-laden cars in a Cali- 
fornia mine at $2 a day. That same year 
he assisted in the United States survey 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, where 
he displayed such extraordinary ability 
that in 1896 he was given the position 
of assistant manager of the Carlisle mines 
in New Mexico. He remained there only 
a brief period before returning to Cali- 





fornia to become assistant manager of 
the Morning Star mines. 

In 1897 he accepted a position as chief 
engineer on the staff of Bewick, Moreing 
& Co., one of the large concerns operating 
in West Australia. In 1898 he became 
manager of the Sons of Gwalia and E. 
Murchison mines, and the following year 
he returned to California and married 
Miss Lou Henry, whom he had met in his 
college days. 

Immediately after the wedding the 
Hoovers went to China, where he had been 
commissioned as chief engineer of the Chi- 
nese Imperial Bureau of Mines, which was 
then taking up extensive exploration 
work in the interior of China. 


During the Boxer uprising in 1900, Mr. 
Hoover was in Tientsin in charge of im- 
portant mining operations. He not only 
safeguarded the property of the company, 
but kept faith with the Chinese people, and 
in 1901 became general manager of the 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company. 
From China Mr. Hoover—who was now 
recognized as an authority on mining— 
went to London to take charge of several 
large companies. 

It was Mr. Hoover’s great work in behalf 
of suffering humanity in Belgium that made 
him bést known to the world, tho his 
energies were first directed to getting 
‘American tourists out of the country when 
the war broke out. Says The Journal: 


No one seemed to know what was to be 
done until Herbert C. Hoover began the 
work of rescuing them, using much of his 
own wealth in the work. In describing 
the confusion among the tourists a Vassar 
graduate is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Nobody 
seemed to know what was to be done with 
us and nobody seemed to care. Their 
mobilizing was the only thing that mat- 
tered to them. There were no trains 
and steamers for us and no money for our 
checks and letters of credit. 

“Then Mr. Hoover came to the rescue. 
He saw that something was done and it 
was done effectively. It took general- 
ship, I can tell you, to handle that stam- 
pede—to get people from the Continent 
into England, to arrange for the advance- 
ment of funds to meet their needs and to 
provide means for getting them back to 
America. They say he is a wonderful 
engineer, but I don’t think’he ever carried 
through any more remarkable engineering 
feat than that was.” 

Providing temporary relief and trans- 
portation for the 7,000 people then stranded 
in Europe, however, was a comparatively 
simple task in comparison with the greater 
project of feeding the Belgian people, 
which he was urged to take up. Walter H. 
Page, American Ambassador to England, 
appealed to Mr. Hoover to act as chairman 
of the Commission then being organized for 
relief in Belgium. 

The industries of the little kingdom had 
been crippled; everything of any value 
had been seized by Germany and shipped 
to that country; the railroads were in the 
hands of the invaders, cutting off every 
town and village from the rest of the world, 
and the entire country was destitute of 
food, for even the farmhouses had_been 
robbed of their little stores of vegetables 
and grain. And yot, under these handi- 








‘Taare You 


Like to Use 


Your dripping-wet hands are 
dry ina jiffy when asoft, absorbent, 
ScotTissue Towel touches them. 
Every dropof moisture disappears. 
Your skin feels refreshed and 
comfortable. You have a positive 
sense of complete satisfaction—a 
satisfaction that only this perfect 
towel can give. ; 


Scot Tissue 


owels 


ScotT issue is a specially manufactured 
paper texture—perfectly suited for every 
towel purpose. When you get a Scot Tis- 
sue Towel fromthe cabinet it is absolutely 
clean, pure white and folded —ready 
for use. 

Every ScotTissue Towel bears the special 
ScotTissue trademark. Always look for it. 

For all public and semi-public washrooms 
ScotTissue is the logical, practical and most 
satisfactory Towel Service both for the user 
and owner. 

Heads of stores, office buildings, hotels, 
theatres, restaurants, factories, offices, schools 
and institutions should investigate ScotT issue 
and send for further interesting and valuable 
information. 


Scott Paper Lompany 
Originators of the Paper Towel 
Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 
727 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 
113 E. Austin Avenue 3&6 Market Street 
‘ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 
Address nearest office 
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ontrol yourself - 


keep cool” 


You know the flustery type of man, fidgety 
with nervous energy that keeps him on the rack. 
A great pretense of doing—nothing done! 


’ The biggest men will tell you moderation 
stands for progress. They do not overeat nor 
underbreathe. They’ve learned the lesson of 
efficiency, by flavoring work with play. 


They relish keenly the judicious mildness of 
good ROBERT BURNS-—a soothing flavor 
tanged with ripe Havana. 

* “ * oo * 


The modern type of man finds his smoking problem 
solved by gracious ROBERT BURNS. 

The S/end and the curing explain it. His Havana 
filler gives him fine flavor. Our own special curing gives 
that Havana rare mildness. The neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 

So ROBERT BURNS, effecting healthy compromise 
between smokers’ paiates and smokers’ consciences, moves 
forward with the times, a better and more satisfying cigar 
today than ever. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 





| Li ttl e B obbi (Ss 5 F straight 


GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC, 
119 West 40TH StreeT, New York City 





ROBT BURNS 
Invincible 10% 
(Exact Size ) 




















caps, it was necessary to devise some way 
of providing 10,000,000 people with food, 
every pound of which had to be imported. 

Mr. Hoover promptly accepted the com- 
mission. He quickly drew around him 
other able and energetic Americans, and 
without confusion or delay the relief-army 
was organized. England was vitally con- 
cerned with her own war-problems, and 
all the railroads and steamships were 
supposed to be at the command of the 
Crown. 

Under Mr. Hoover’s direction. the Com- 
mission quietly purchased and arranged 
for the shipment of sufficient supplies to 
meet the immediate needs of Belgium, and 
with his cargoes safely on board chartered 
ships he then sought clearance papers. 

The astonished Cabinet Minister to 
whom Hoover applied for clearance papers 
for the relief-ships asserted that such a 
project at that time was impossible. He 
asserted that there were not sufficient 
wagons to spare for transporting the food- 
stuff on the railways; no dock-hands to 
handle the goods, and, finally, no steamers, 
and that the Channel was closed for the 
purpose of allowing the uninterrupted 
passage of army-transports. 

When told that the food was already 
safely stowed aboard ship, the distin- 
guished official looked aghast at Mr. 
Hoover and asserted: ‘‘Men have been 
sent to the Tower for less than you have 
done. If it was any one but you, if it 
was anything but Belgian relief, I should 
hate to think of what might happen. As 
it is, I suppose I must congratulate you 
on a jolly clever coup. I'll see about the 
clearance papers at once.” 





WAR-SUPERSTITIONS 


T is no wonder, perhaps, that a war 
whose horrors and heroism have run 

the gamut of all the human emotions, 
awakened slumbering passions, and aroused 
the brute instincts in men, should have 
revived superstition and prophecy along 
with other primeval propensities and 
medieval practises. Long-forgotten ghosts 
are reported by the credulous as having 
returned to their old haunts in the halls 
and towers of ancient English homes, and 
those who, before the war, would have 
laughed at these mystic manifestations 
are now lending sympathetic ears to visions 
of seers and giving willing credence to 
weird tales of the supernatural. And 
there are some who fancy they find co- 
incidence in the deft manipulation of 
dates and figures, as is noted in the Mil- 
waukee Free Press: 

Among the favorite appeals to the super- 
stitious temper of war-time, none is apt 
to be more unique than the prophetic 
combinations of dates and other signifi- 
eant figures with which the outcome or 
end of the conflict is variously pointed. 
Every war of modern times has produced 
such essays at mystical’ and symbolic 
arithmetic, and the present struggle is 
no exception. 

One of the most startling of these ap- 
pears to have an American origin; at 
least, it has been perfected by. the Pitts- 
burg Gazette. We herewith submit it to 
our readers as an example of clever mathe- 
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matical juggliug that may well mislead 
the superstitious: 


2 RISER Sate Aer ae 1913 
SP rerrt er 4 years 
IED awrite 26:0: vin aime’ <' onto 61 years 
3834 
King of England was born....... 865 
ded throne.............. 1910 
cn Sra Sut ot ade O85 7 years 
I Sirs on 0.4 600 6 00a 8-008 52 years 
3834 
President of France was born..... 1858 
RG ho Fai h 66 60S 8 we 1913 
has been in office............. 4 years 
ET Gs eid mele «Vi vin p'c eves 5 59 years 
3834 
King of Italy was born.......... 1869 
ascended throne.............. 1 
EE Oe 17 years 
Ds os a ae case ace cob 48 years 
3834 
King of Belgium was born....... 1875 
ascended throne.............. 1909 
I AE Ts pe tn 8 years 
GPa Oca Uslitess seinen Same 42 years 
3834 
Emperor of Japan was born...... 1879 
ascended throne.............. 1912 
SE a eee 5 years 
has lived......... NS GRR 38 years 
3834 
King of Servia was born......... 1844 
ascended throne.............. 1903 
| Se eae 14 years 
ESN oo 36 0s no 0 ve ob 73 years 
3834 


King of Montenegro was born. . . . 1841 
ascended throne.............. 1910 





> RCS re 7 years 
a ee ae 76 years 
3834 
King of Roumania was born...... 1865 
OT SS i a ae 1914 
as 4. Ca e's ky. ch amcen 3 years 
NE ETS ee peer eee 52 years 
3834 


It might seem that the equal sum thus 
yielded, by adding the principal statistics 
about the presidents and monarchs en- 
gaged in the war against the Central 
Powers, was startling and significant 
enough. But the wonder is heightened 
when we are told that this sum must be 
divided because two hemispheres are 
represented by these rulers, and that one- 
half of 3,834 is 1917! 

The prediction based upon these figures 
may be anticipated. It is that the war 
will come to an end during the present 
year. 


A. J. E. Fish, in the Los Angeles Times 
Magazine, very cleverly juggles with the 
date of the Kaiser’s birth, and by combin- 
ing it with some Scriptural prophecies 
which he thinks are applicable to the case 
of the Emperor—and he undoubtedly will 
find many of his view—he arrives at the 
date of the end of the war a little more 
definitely as January 27, 1918. Here is 
the way Mr. Fish works it out: 

Most people are more or less familiar 
with Bible prophecies, many of which 
seem to be coming true at this time. In 
Revelation. we find: 

Revelation xiii: 4: ‘And they 
worshiped the Beast, saying: ‘Who 
is like unto the Beast? Who is able 
to make war with him?’” 

Revelation -xiii: 5: ‘‘And power 
was given unto him to make war 
forty and two months.” 

Revelation xiii: 18: ‘‘Here is wis- 
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Genuine 


is more than merely the registered trade name 


2 TOP MATERIAL 


The name PANTASOTE represents some- 
thing distinctly different from other Top 
Materials—a product chemically different, 
made: by a different process and made with 
different ingredients. 

The appearance of PANTASOTE is often imitated. 
Its chemical composition has never been duplicated. The 
secret compound used exclusively in PANTASOTE 
possesses unique qualities which make it ideal for tops where 
both Jooks and durability are requisites. 

Genuine PANTASOTE costs more than any other Top 
Material on the market. A car equipped with a 
PANTASOTE top means that the maker has given the 
car owner the best, regardless of cost: 


The character of cars listed below is the most positive 
proof of the superiority of Genuine PANTASOTE. 





Pierce-Arrow Chalmers Hudson 
Locomobile Chandler Premier 
Reo 1917 Six Columbia Mercer 
Westcott Marmon White 


The Pantasote Co., 1700 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 





























Avoid misrepresentation—even 
though it be unintentional. 
Look for this label on tops 
represented as Pantasote. ‘ 
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310,000 > 
Who * 
pte Are Deaf 
Now Hear Clearly 
Through the Acousticon 


Among ‘them are judges of the Supreme 
Court, Physicians, Lawyers, Successful Sales- 
men, Stenographers, Musicians, many of them 
people of prominence, who, after trying all 
other known methods, gratetulby admit the 
Acousticon to be the only method which has - 
enabled: them to continue successfully ‘in their ; 
professions, 

This encourages us to believe that-we can 
help you—and we believe it so thoroughly that 
all we ask you to ‘say to us is; “I am hard of 
hearing and will try the Leap mew nae _ Also 
state age and the cause of your deafness (if you 
knowit). Without question, quibble, or acent of 
deposit, we will promptly forward the improved 


1917 Acousticon 


FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL} 


You can test it in any way that zon please, acting 
under our useful suggestions. ut if you do not 
hear with it we want. it back—for we have only 
satisfied.customers. And if you do return it, there 
is no charge for the trial—not one cent. ,Why_ not 
send for your cree trial today—now, while this is 
before you. ‘ 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
‘Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 




























OSCAR MAYER’S 
Frankfurters 


(In Cans) 


. G 
r~ , 
@ 
ize, Intreductory 
@ Can sent anywhere for 
a Tender morsels of young pork and nuggets of 
finest beef, blended with rare spices by Oscar 
Mayer's inimitable skill !. In these Aristocrats 
of Frankfurtérs you find superlative tender- 
ness and flavor. Even the “‘imported’’ kind 
are excelled. Send 38c and name of dealer 
for 12 ounce can . 











* Write for How To 

Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion asto patentability. Our four books. 
sent free. VICTOR. J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washingtoa, D. C. 


a a ee 
FREE 
For Canning and 
Drying Vegetables 
and Fruits 
Feed’ Gorden Comabeaea 
Maryland Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Send 2 cents for postage 





CONSERVE 
YOUR 
om O00} B) 

SUPPLY 





dom, Let him that hath under- 

standing. count the number. of the . 

Beast; for it is the number of a man; 

and his number is six hundred three 

score and six.” 

Now the number 666 has been regarded 
as that of the reincarnated Nero, who is 
said to reappear on earth at intervals. 

One student of Biblical prophecies has 
said that “‘Six hundred’ three score and 
six years is not the age of a man, but that 
six hundred three score and six months 
are,” and “equal to fifty-five and a half 
years,”’ 


‘Emperor William was born Jan- 


BO I Pe eee 1—27—1859 
Add his age in July, 1914....... 6— O— 55 
Beginning of war.............. 7—27—1914 


And “Power was given him to con- 
tinue forty and two months.” 

If this refers to the present war, it 
indicates that the war will ‘end January 27, 


1918. (Kaiser’s birthday),’ and forty-two 


months from the beginning, of the war. 


Ralph Shirley, an’ English occultist, 
has made an interesting collection of 
olden prophecies, says Mr. Fish, who tells 
the story of ‘‘The Gipsy’s Prophecy” 
as fitting very well with the two previous 
divinations: : 

It seems‘ that in -1849 the Kaiser’s 
grandfather, Prince William of Prussia, 
was wandering incognito through some of 
the provinces of the Rhine. He was at 
that time very unpopular, owing to his 
attitude toward the Berlin‘revolution of 
1849, and therefore had little thought of 
ever coming to the throne. 

At Mayence a gipsy woman offered to 
tell his fortune, and addrest him as ‘‘Im- 
perial Majesty.” Not a little amused, the 
Prince asked, ‘“‘‘Imperial Majesty,’ and 
of what empire, pray?” ‘Of the new 
German Empire,’”’ was-the reply. He in- 
quired, ‘‘When is this empire to be 
formed?” | 

The gipsy took a piece of paper and wrote 
on it the year 1849. ‘Then she placed the 
same figures in 4 column beneath: 

1849 
1 
8 
4 
9 


1871 


The sum obtained being the beginning 
of the empire. 

“How long am I to rule over this 
empire?” asked the Prince. 

The gipsy repeated the mathematical 
operation again, taking the number 1871 
and adding the same figures in column: 


1871 
1 


| 100 


1888 


The result being the time of his déath. 

Then the Prince asked, ‘“‘How long is 
this empire to last?” 

And the gipsy, taking the figures 1888, 
and repeating the same operation: 


1888 
1 


© 00 00 


obtaining the result: 1913 


Time has-proved-the first. two clauses of 
this strange prophecy to be true; as to the 
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third—well, the war began in earnest in 
1914, and may that year not have been the 
beginning of the end of the Hehenzollern 
empire? 

An old prophecy of a Japanese dating 
back to 1793 is recalled. It reads: ‘‘When 
men fly like birds, ten great kings will go to 
war against one another and the universe 
will be under arms.” 

The Paris Figaro recently printed the 
following prediction whose source is 
unknown: 


In the twentieth century after the in- 
carnation of Christ the forces of anti- 
christ will work: through. a Lutheran 
monarch, who will claim to be inspired by 
God, but whose actions will be demoniacal 
in arrogance and cruelty. The world will 
be filled with spies, and womén, children, 
priests, and old men will be chosen victims. 
This brutality will awaken the world to 
the necessity of determined resistance, 
and many nations will need to combine 
and put forth their greatest strength; 
for it will be a stupendous struggle, and 
the prayers and spiritual resistance of the 
Allied nations will be needed, as well as 
their utmost military activity. 


One of the many weird tales in connec- 
tion with the war is a rumor that has 
been current among the British people 
for a long time which insists that Lord 
Kitehener was not lost when the Hamp- 
shire sank off the Orkney Islands about 
a year ago, but that he was picked up by 
a German boat, and is now held a pris- 
oner somewhere in Germany. The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer says: 


This rumor has been current among the 
British people for some time, and a fresh 


‘impetus was given it recently by the 


publication in this country of a censored 
post-card said to have been received by a 
school-teacher in New York from an aide- 
de-camp of Kitchener, which contained this 
significant sentence: 

‘You would be surprized to know that 
a big man is numbered among the prisoners 
held by the Germans, who is supposed 
to be dead.” 

Reference to the newspaper accounts 
of the disaster that befell the Hampshire 
discloses the fact that there really is left 
a loophole for a story of this kind. No 
one actually saw Kitchener perish in the 
waters. There vere eleven or twelve 
survivors of the ill-fated vessel who were 
washed ashore on a raft. The statements 
obtained from these men were substantially 
as follows: 

“As the men were going to their stations 
before abandoning the ship, Lord Kitchener, 
accompanied by a naval officer, appeared. 
Both ascended the quarter-deck. The 
captain called Lord Kitchener to the fore 
bridge, near where the captain’s boat was 
hoisted. The captain also called to Lord 
Kitchener to enter the boat. It, is un- 
known. whether he entered it or what hap- 
pened to any boat. None returned to 
shore.” 

One of the survivors, Seaman Rogerson, 
who claimed to be the last man who saw 
Kitchener alive, said that Kitchener never 
left the ship. 

“IT saw Captain Savill help his boat 
crew clear away,” he said. ‘‘At the same 
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| > A “Movie” of the Morning Shave 
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| TheAutoStropRazor 








H°” about your morning shave? Does 
your razor strop the blade for you, giving 
you a cool, clean shave day after day, from a 
blade which lasts so long that you almost forget 
that eleven extra blades came with the outfit? 

Can you clean and dry your safety razor 
without taking it to pieces—without even 
removing the blade? 


Our Unusual Offer 


Borrow an AutoStrop Razor and try it 


Pay nothing—deposit nothing 


stand back of the offer. 


Decide upon its purchase after you have 
compared its wonderful blade service and smooth-shaving quality with other 
razors you have used or are using ‘Take it home and shave with it as freely 
as if you had purchased it outright. Your dealer will lend it to you for that 
purpose. Then come to a decision whether you will keep it or return it. 
We authorize dealers to loan the AutoStrop Razor on 30 days’ trial and we 


You certainly cannot unless you own an AutoStrop 
Razor, for there is no other razor which gives 
you these advantages. And they are real 
advantages, saving time before, during and 
after the shave, saving money because the 
blades last so long, and saving your face from 


the effect of using a harsh new blade or a 
dull old one. 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


All retailers in Canada are also authorized to make this offer. 


Offices and factory, 83 Duke Street, Toronto 
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ALL THE TIME 
HOT WATE DAY OR NIGHT 
Bet Witer Flom} Sy aes Look at this illustration. It shows how 


simpler. 





Mia is 100% efficient. 
Astest 


of heating water. 





The following are the proper sizes for families consisting of: 


3 persons 500 watts 

ees 700 “ 

Ne 1000 “ 
eee 1500 * 
se: ° 2000 “ 


Prices are for ‘‘ Electric Inserts’* only, and do not include the boiler. 


-If your power company can’t supply you, order direct from us. 


“Insert can be shipped by Parcel Post. 


‘ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 147 Henry-Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


abe easy it is to insert “Apfel’s Electric Insert” 
in any range boiler—nothing could be 
Just a cord and a detachable 
plug that connects at the wall with your 
electric wiring system. 


| APFEL’S ELECTRIC INSERT 


It heats water continuously—no 
waste heat—you pay only for the heat you use. It 
fits any range boiler and does not interfere in any 
way with range or furnace coils or any other method 


“Apfel’s Electric Heater” does anything any 
automatic heater does for a quarter the cost of instal- 

feed lation, and where power companies make a rate of 
$3.50 or less per k. w. per month, it gives better 
service and heats more water than gas at $1.00 per 
thousand cubic feet. 


Price $15.00 
sf 18.00 
= 20.00 
* 25.00 
_ 30.00 


Remember Apfel’s Electric 
’ 




















Hot-Weather Health for Your Children 


When the 98-in-the-shade days come along, don’t watch your kiddies wilt under tue heat and admit. your inability 


to preserve their vitality during the sultry summer days. You can kee; 
in their eyes if you give them the proper care before and during the hot weather. Join the many, many other 
thoughtful Parents who are turning for help, in this problem, to these instructive, authoritative, reassuring books 


by Dr. Louis Fischer, the eminent children’s physician. 


The Health-Care of the Baby 


An absolutely necessary book for the Mother or Nurse. 
It gives clear and complete explanations of the preven- 


tion and treatment of summer ailments such as Prickly the proper feeding, bathing c 4 z 
vaccination; the treatment of all diseases including Ty- 


phoid Fever, Malaria, Insect Bites, z 
Mumps, etc. Describes the preventive h = that 
should be practised in the home.  Illustrat ored 
plates which help the Mother to diagnose her child's 
trouble. Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


“Just the book for the everyday use of anxious 
Parents.”—Child Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Heat, Digestive Troubles, Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, etc. 
Tells how to feed, bathe and clothe the baby; when to 
take him out doors, and when not to.. Describes the nor- 
,mal increase in weight and all the points of his care in 
hot weather. Cloth, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


“An especially timely book for Mothers and Nurses 


now that hot weather is approaching.’ 
—Evening Post, Chicago. 


The Health-Care of the Growing Child 


A book of vital instraction on the care of children a little 
older. Explains the need of the right kind of vacation; 


the roses in their cheeks and the sparkle 


and clothing; care during 
Measles, Diphtheria, 


y color 











= All's Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar 
= Autony and Cleopatra 
As You Like It 


= Henry IV, Part I 


‘= Henry VI, Part I 








In Cloth 


30c 


per vol. 
Postage 8c 











ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 


The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 


The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold_ Sepa- 
rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc.,.60c per volume. In sub- 


stantial cloth 30c per volume. 





Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: 


Poems 

ing John Richard II 
King Lear Richard III 

Comedy of Errors Life of Shakespeare 


= Coriolanus Love’s Labor’s Lost Sonnets 
Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew 
Hamlet Measure for Measure Tempest 


Merchant of Venice 
Henry IV, Part II Merry Wives of Windsor 
Henry V 
Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night 
Othello 
Pericles 





Henry VI, Part II 
Henry VI. Part Ill 
Henry VIII 


Winter's Tale 


Romeo and Juliet 


Timon of Athens 
Titus Andronicus 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Troilus and Cressida 





Two Gentlémen of Verona 


Postage 8c extra. In Leather 
The complete set 60c 
of 40 volumes, in 
leather $24.00; in 
cloth $12.00. Car- 

riage extra. 
Atall bookstores, or 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Company 
854-360 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 
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time the captain was calling to Lord 
Kitchener to come to his boat, but, owing 
to the noise, Kitchener’ could. not hear 
him. I saw him walking about and talking 
to two officers. He did not leave the ship 
in any of the boats. The ship sank by the 
head, and as it. went under it turned a 
somersault forward, carrying with it all 
the boats and those in them.” ‘ 

From this account it would seem beyond 
all possibility of reasonable doubt that 
Kitchener went down with the ship, and 
yet stranger things have happened at sea 
than that Kitchener might have floated 
out on some of the wreckage and been 
picked up by an enemy boat, and it is 
upon this tenuous shred of hope that the 
story of his survival in a German prison is 
undoubtedly founded. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AS SECRETARY. 
LANE KNOWS HIM 


RANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of 
the Interior, recently drew a re- 
markable picture of Presidenf Wilson in a 
casual conversation with a friend who had 
ealled his attention to. the statement of 
some Senators and Representatives who 
complained that the President was be- 
coming too autocratic in his views on the 
conduct of the war. 

“To such a man it is not a dangerous 
thing to give great power,’’ was the sum- 
ming up of Secretary Lane, who has had 
an opportunity to make a close study of the 
President, having been in his Cabinet since 
the beginning of the first Wilson Adminis- 
tration. The New York Times presents 
the appreciation from which these high 
points are selected: " 


The theory of our Constitution is that 
the largest ‘possible executive power is to 
be lodged in the President in time of war, 
because it was realized by the Constitu- 
tion-makers that some man must be re- 
sponsible for the job, and that this man 
could be only the President. 


I have watched him for four years with 
the greatest interest, and have never seen 
him hesitate a second to do a thing that, 
he believed to be’ right because either' 
of political influence or of any effect it; 
might have upon his own personal 
destinies. 


Sometimes he is too patient to satisfy 
those who are impetuous, but once he has 
reached a conclusion that conclusion be- 
comes a part of his nature. He is inflex- 
ible. Those who are our allies and those 
who are opposed to us should by this time 
realize that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States is a man who sees a 
thing through always, without hesitation, 
without compromising, without fear. He 
has in his nature no consciousness what- 
ever of what it is to fear man, which in 
itself is not a bad characteristic of a 
soldier. 

His guide is his conscience, and the one 
word that most nearly summarizes his 
nature and expresses his career is the word 
“duty.” But he won’t take any direction 
as to what his duty is from any one, no 
matter how intimate he may be. It must 
strike a response in his own conscience. 
How strong a hold he has upon himself, 
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200 Le >» $5 First Payment 3 
NY. City Lots “$590Each>’$5PerMonth 
eee a as clases a’ Aoetans READ THIS LETTER > 








Wm. E. Harmon, Esq. , NewYork, N.Y. 

Dear Sir :--I am directed by the American Security & Trust Company, Executor 
of the last will of the late Chas. E. Wood, to say that it desires to emphasize 
the necessity for the liquidation of the assets in which he was interested asa 
member of the firm of Wood, Harmon &Co, Youars therefore requested to proceed 
to the sale of such property as is under your co1rol withall reasonable dispatch. 


by. American Security & Trust Co. By JAMES R. CATON, Attorney Sd 











Many of the country’s largest fortunes are based on wise and TIMELY purchases of land in 
New York City. This advertisement offers a war time investment opportunity to the present 
generation, which fairly entitles it to be called the greatest ‘“‘buy’’ in the United States today. 


Mr. Chas. E. Wood, late member of the firm of Wood, Harmon & Co., had substantial 
holdings in the firm’s various New York City realty developments. As Mr. Wood’s heirs 
request a speedy settlement of his estate, Wm. E. Harmon & Co., Inc., formerly Wood, 
Harmon & Co., must offer part of their Brooklyn holdings at LESS THAN HALF 
VALUE, to ensure a quick sale. 


These lots are most desirably located, being. near the. terminus of the Nostrand Avenue 
Subway, part of the colossal $366,000,000-Dual System of Subways now within ‘less than a 
year of completion. At present, trolleys on Flatbush Avenue direct from City Hall, pass 
the property, with other lines conveniently near. 


The opening of the first subway from the center of Manhattan through Brooklyn, which open- 

ing is to take place within a year, will herald the coming boom in Brooklyn real estate. Foresighted people will not wait §& 
until the best bargains are picked up. _It is better to be two months too early than two minutes too late. If we are 

not mistaken, the rise in values will be something like Washington Heights, where lots could be bought for $2,500 

six months before the opening of the subway that sold for $6,000 six months after. 


Mr. Wood's interests MUST be disposed of at once. Wwa. E. Harmon & Co., Inc., the most widely known 
and largest realty operators in this country, 


Free Trip to New York stand behind the offer, which is an assur- Money Back If Not Satisfied 


We want every customer to visit New ance of the soundness of the investment. Come to New York at any time within 
York and inspect his purchase and Buy now and share in the dividends of uinety Gays Siter Gate < your pur- 
we therefore make the followin chase; visit our properties with 
pF wegen. We will allow m4 the near future.”’ our representative; keep what 
entire railroad fare to New yon have if you think it is the 






























i . st bargain in our $12,000,000 
bien Das crediting the Don’t wait. There may be an enormous holdings; change it. for 
full amount on your pur. response to this offer. It is an'opportunity 8 other lot if you will, es 
e require . ‘ 
Our “Guat the laagection be which rarely comes. ACT NOW! desk and get back ge wen Me: 
made with our rep- every dollar you & 'm. E. Harmon 
References resentative, and C h - on ee Ad ” & Co., . “ 
a em ope year ut out this coupon ede with any 1 Broadway, 

We have been in of parcuase. and mail to of our lots. . Wessn pend me 
gene rp Ag ogy : > full particulars of 
See Se ee HAR y your War Time Sale of 

sidered the largest real es- WM. E. MON & Co., Inc. ¥ Brooklyn Lots at $590. 


tate concern in the world. 
We refer you to your own bank 
orany commercial agency regarding 
our financial standing and reputation. 


(Formerly Wood, Harmon & Co.) 
261 Broadway Dept. M-3 New York 
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Drink 
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There's an all-out-doors freshness to the flavor of 


Coca-Cola. It treatsone's palate and one’s person 

to the refreshment that brings thoughts of open 

spaces, fresh breezes and big, cool distances. 
Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO.,, ATLANTA, GA, 



























- By H. H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject, This is a 
practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 
numerous variety of flowers and vegetables, 
_ It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an full-page 
-tones beautify its pages, 


_ What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages. In a hasty 
lance through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 
erries, Asters, Curysanthemums, Roses, ambing lants, Dahlias, 
Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, Frost, Greenhouses, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedge Kitchen Gardens, Lilies, Ve; etables, Rock Gardens, 
Rotation of Crops,and a host of other things connected with gardens and gardening. 
Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. E, 354-60 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK 















COMMON BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, INSECTS 


Two Handy Manuals giving in their Natural Colors, with their 
Common and Scientific names, all the Common Butterflies, 
Moths and Insects of Europe and America. Prepared expressly 
under the supervision of William Beutenmuller of the Museum 
of ob ge History, New York City. Invaluable to parents and 
teachers. 


Common American and European Butterflies and Moths 25 cents 


Common American and European Insects, . 25 cents 
Postpaid 27¢ each 


FUNK & WACNAiLLS CO., New York si 


7 You Can Own a Library of 100 of 
the World’s Great Pictures 


Lifelike reproductions in the orisinal colors of some of the best works of Rubens, Turner, 
Velasquez, Millet, Meissonier, and ot er renowne‘l artists, bound in two sumptuous 
volumes and hand mounted on fine art board ready for framing. Produced by a new 
process, closely resembling canvas. Introduction by G: K. Chesterton, the well- 
known art critic, with the life, chief characteristics, and*technique of the artist 
facing each picture. ‘This isa handsome library of art*in‘itself, packed with 
information and alive with beauty. The original paintings are’ valued at 
over five million dollars, Only a limited number’ of-sets are available, at 
a price that willappeal to you. Send for full descriptive matter to-day 
telling how the'two volumes of Famous Paintings, 11 by 15 inches, 
will be shipped to you for examination on approval. We take all the 
risk and make the terms easy for you. Write us NOW, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 997, 





















New York 
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how much he is master of his own thought, 
is illustrated by this—that during the 
period of our neutrality, in two years and a 
half of Cabinet meetings and of personal 
conversations, I never heard him utter a 
word that was contrary to his own plea for 
neutrality made to the people at the begin- 
ning of the war. This seems like an 
impossible thing, but it is literally true. 
He could narrate facts without bias; he 
could express the reactions of the Amer- 
ican: people under given circumstances; 
he cold present the law with relation to 
the facts presented; but, no matter what 
was underneath, he held strictly to the 
rule which he asked others’to follow. And 
this ata time when he was subjected to 
the most serious criticism from some 
who said that he was pro-German and 
others who said that he was pro-English. 
This shows completely’he is master of 
himself. 


He meets situations by asking very 
concretely, ‘‘What.is the thing that I can 
do in this situation that will make for the 
perpetuation of real democracy?” That 
is his interest in this war. 


Thomas Jefferson was not more truly a 
democrat, nor was Lincoln. He visualizes 
the world not as so much money, land, or 
machines, but as so many men, and women, 
and children. 


We have a Commander-in-Chief who has 
these qualities: courage, patience, sted- 
fastness, far-sightedness. ‘These are the 
qualities of a great commander. He knows 
now what he wishes te secure for democracy 
out of this war, and he is not thinking of 
the war in terms of personality, or of per- 
sonal triumph, or of national triumphs, 
but of the world future, a freer oppor- 
tunity for the spirit of the man. This is 
where his ideality comes in. He is a man 
who knows where he wishes to go, and he 
has the determination to get there if it is 
possible, and nothing can stand in his way 
if his will, backed as it always is by his 
conscience, makes it possible to reach’ that 
end. To such a man it is not a dangerous 
thing to give great power. He can be 
depended upon to use it conservatively. 
He will use whatever power is given to 
hin: too conservatively to please many of 
our people. He would hold in his hand the 
thunderbolts of Jove, but he would never 
let one pass from his hands unless he saw 
that it was vitally necessary. 

I am saying these things not in a spirit 
of a partizan but to hold up: before you 
the picture of the man who is fitted in the 
supreme qualities that I have mentioned 
for the conduct of a war upon which our 
fortunes turn. He never seeks his end by 
the indirection of the politician. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that he never conceived 
of himself as playing such a part as that 
which he now plays in world affairs, but, 
if he had, every move that he made in 
the past would have been consistent with 
the position he holds at present. 


It is the desire of the people that this 
war shall be so conducted as to place the 
responsibility upon the one man in the 
Government whom the people can see— 
their President and their Commander-in- 
Chief. And-when it comes to the day of 
reckoning, I beligve that the people will be 
satisfied that the expenditures they have 
made, in men and in money, have been 
made conscientiously, efficiently, and in the 
attainment of the end for which they. hope . 
—a, more certain peace for the world. 
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In amazing durability tests two Smith Form-a-Trucks achieve almost snikelerihdb records of 
sturdiness, speed, power. What this means to YOU is, undisputed reliability, unequalled speed, 
unquestioned strength and a superior economy already proved by over 30,000 users. 


On April 19, 1917, two Smith Form-a- 
Trucks started from Washington, D. C., on 
an enduranceand reliability test that accom- 
plished such amazing results that even the 
most remarkable records of achievement in 
the past have become commonplace, 


Specifications of Truck No. 1 were: 
Tires, solid rear, pneumatic te 


Total weight,with load of lumber 7588 
without load . . 3255 
of load carried . 4330 
body andcab. . _750 
- Net weight of load . . 3580 
, Specifications of Truck No. 2 were: 
' "Tires, pneumatic all around. 


Pounds 

Total weight, with load of salt 6490 

“ without load. . 3255 

“88 “ of load carried . 3235 

” “ bodyandcab . 750 

Net weight of load >. «4 * & 2485 
The route lay from Washington, D. C., 


across the Potomac River into the Virginia 
hills,through the villages of McLean, Tyson, 


Smith Motor Truck Co 








$35 
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anda FORD 


Dog pate Monwell 
Bros., Boick, Overland $410, ‘Allprices fob. Chicago 





Vienna, Oakton, Fairfax, to Centerville, 
and return over the same roads, 


20 Miles an Hour—Speed 


Road conditions were good, fair, poor, 
rough, muddy, with steep hills and 
deep ruts, creeks to be forded, swampy 
lanes to be traversed. The speed aver- 
age was 18 miles an hour. 

On the outgoing trip Truck No. 1 broke 
through the upper crust of a mired road, 
left rear wheel sinking in to the hubs. 
The truck was backed out under its 
own power and driven on as though 
nothing had happened. 

In another spot on the road the 
same truck. was driven off the main 
highway through swampy woods overa 
sawdust road one-quarter ofa mile long. 
Many times all four wheels sank to the 
hubs, and other times the truck was 
forced over roots, stumps, hummocks, 
and in one place sank so deep in the 
mud that it rested on its own axle. 
Truck No, 2 equipped with pneumatic 
tires was frequently driven at a speed 
as high as 42 miles an hour. 


Manufactarers of Smith Form-a-Truc 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND SALESROOM: 7 
Smith Form-a-Truck Building, Michigan Boulevard at 16th Street, Chicago L. D. 
Eastern Branch—109 W. 64th Street, New York 


Branch— 
Canada Branch—20 King Street, East, Toronto, 


Kansas City Branch—1808 Grand Avenue Smith 
120 Mariette Syost. Atlanta eter 
Canada — Prices, $450 and $510 f. o. b. Toronto 





The heavy portion of illustration shows Smith 
Form-a-Truck Attachment, which carries 90% 
of the load, bolted to the power plant with 
a vice-like grip. 
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14075 Pounds Load 


On the return trip, as an extra test of 
power, the motor in truck No. 2 was 
stopped and Truck No. 1, besides carrying 
its own total load of 7,585 pounds, hauled 
truck No. 2 with its total weight of 6,490 ° 
pounds for a distance of two miles over 
steep hills and through gullies filled with 
loose sand, gravel and wet, red clay. 
Under these conditions the performance 
record was perfect and a speed of from 
6 to 12 miles per hour was maintained. 





Precise as Government Tests 


The test was official—as precise as gov- 
ernmental tests—-and declared by the 
referee to be “A motor truck performance 
that has never been duplicated.” 


How long can you afford to be without 
motor truck service in which the records 
of achievement are so amazing, in which 
the cost of operation is already demon- 
strated by over 30,000 attachments now 
in use, to be lower than that afforded by 
any other form of transportation? 
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The Speedway Test That Furth 


Proves Hudson Endurance 


Four Cars Entered —Four Finished—First Place in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and Ninth 
Places for Hudson Super-Six Specials in the 250-Mile Cincinnati Memorial Day Sweepstakes Races 


The Hudson Super-Six was not designed for racing. 


The aim was a car that would endure. All its 
records were-made in tests that prove endurance. 


With some changes a stock car is made suitable 
for racing, capable of out-performing most cars 
that are specially built for racing. The reason for 
this is the patented Super-Six motor which mini- 
mizes vibration. 


- You are not urged to buy a Hudson Super-Six 


»to use as a race car. We know you will never 


want it for such purpose. You won’t ever care to 
drive it at the rate of 10214 miles an hour, or to 
equal its record of 1819 miles in 24 hours, both 
officially made by a stock chassis. You will never 





dster, 4 , 1750 Town Car 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 





Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan. . . 
Ss a>" 2928 Limousine. . . - - - 2925 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . . 3025 


care to make a round trip across America in 10 
days and 21 hours, the record excelling each way 
that of any other car, made. by a Super-Six seven- 
passenger touring car. 


But that the car you own is capable of such ser- 
vice is proof that there is no task you will impose 
that it is not more than equal to: 


That is why the Hudson Super-Six is the largest 
selling fine car with a price above $1,200. Can any 
car offer greater proof of its endurance? 


There are eight body types of the Hudson Super- 
Six chassis. Each car is in keeping with what you 
would expect to find on a chassis that has shown 


such convincing proof of its endurance. 


$2175 Town CarLandaulet . $3025 





“HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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AN AMERICAN MINISTER IN THE 
FOLKESTONE RAID 


O quote a light phrase on a grave 

subject, the Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
“shown” the horrors of the German 
methods of warfare. The American min- 
ister was in Folkestone, England, at the 
time of the air-raid on that seashore re- 
sort, and to a correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press he thus describes the scenes of 
horror: 


- It was our first time under fire and it 
reminded me of a Missouri cyclone. The 
only drawback to this comparison is that 
the sun was shining in a clear, blue sky, 
over a placid sea. As the shells were 
crashing around us and houses were caving 
in, before I knew it I was humming a long- 
forgotten tune, doubtless subconsciously 
associated with those old days. Two other 
men in_our party independently testified 
that they also began singing softly. Per- 
haps this tendency to sing or whistle is a 
manifestation of nerves, and explains why 
troops always do so when we see them 
embarking for France; they know that 
next day they will be in the trenches— 
maybe over the parapet. At all events, 
we all confest to nerves and fear. 

Most people tock to the cellars. Had 
I known there was a cellar handy, or that 
it is considered, good form in the cireum- 
stances, I should have followed, for soon 
I found myself alone on the leas overlook- 
ing the sea, where I had gone at the first 
ery of “‘Zeps.”’ 

When I rushed out of our house by the 
seaside I found crowds gazing upward in 
the direction of the sun. I could see 
nothing for the glare; neither, apparently, 
eould others. Suddenly two little girls 
etied, ‘‘ There they are.’’ Then I saw them, 
two airplanes, not Zeppelins, emerging 
from the. disk of the sun almost overhead. 
Then four more, or five, in a line, and 
others and others, all light bright silver 
insects hovering against the blue of the 
sky. The heavens seemed full of them. 
There were about a score in all, and we 
were charmed with the beauty of the 
sight. I am sure few of us thought seri- 
ously of danger. 

Then the air was split by the whistle 
and rush of the first bomb, which sounded 
like the shrill siren of a car. This was 
followed at once by a detonation that 
shook the earth. I heard nobody shriek, 
weep, or cry aloud. The people were 
marvelously controlled. I glanced in the 
direction of the shell-burst, a hundred 
yards away, and the débris was still going 
up like a column of smoke. Then came two 
more strokes, apparently in the same 
spot. Then three other bombs fell. 

Then another bomb demolished the 
Manor House by the sea. Two others 
now fell in the water behind me, and the 
gravel, and mud, and water spouted up. 

Other shots fell, but I could count no 
further. They came thick and fast, like 
erackling, rolling blasts of our western 
lightning and thunder. Nobody has re- 
ported the number of shells as far as I 
know. But there were 200 or more 
casualties—nearly 100 of them fatalities. 

Anti-aircraft shells were now bursting 
on the fringes of the air-fleet. Then fol- 
lowed in the distance the purr of the ma- 
chine guns, and we knew tiat our own 





planes were up in pursuit. We were 
later informed that three of the hostile 
fleet were brought down in the Channel. 


After vividly ‘describing the scenes of 
horror that he personally witnessed among 
the dead and wounded, Mr. Jenkins 
continues: 


All this is what I myself saw, and one 
pair of eyes could see only a small corner 
of the devastated area. Houses were 
mere walls. All the interiors were torn 
out, as if by fire. A girls’ school near by 
was a wreck. 

Down the slope in the lower and busier 
section of the town a narrow street crowded 
with afternoon shoppers was strewn with 
scores of dead, mostly girls and women. 
The old shoemaker who had been in his 
little shop was never found. The draper’s 
shop was a mass of brick and stone, and 
every girl in it was dead. 

The remarkable thing was that I heard 
no shrieking and saw no weeping or 
wringing of hands. All faces were white, 
teeth were clenched, lips comprest. 
Women clutched at their garments or 
spasmodically smote their breasts; but 
not a moan nor a loud word escaped any 
lip within my hearing. The English are 
a marvelous people. 


WHEN PERSHING AND JOFFRE MET 


”? 


OU have come, God bless you! 

This was the greeting of Marshal 
Joffre to General Pershing as the leader of 
the American Army in France stept off 
the special train in the Gare du Nord in 
Paris. It was a memorable meeting of two 
great fighting men, and Charles H. Grasty, 
special correspondent of the New York 
Times, draws this picture of the scene: 


When the music stopt General Pershing 
stept abruptly down the car-steps to the 
platform. Ambassador Sharp introduced 
himself and welcomed him; then Viviani. 
After the latter’s effusive welcome Per- 
shing turned a little to the right, and there 
stood ‘‘Papa” Joffre. I never want to 
see anything finer than the meeting of 
those two. Both hands of each went out 
to the other. They stood face to face 
without a word. I have never seen such 
a smile as wreathed the face of the great 
Marshal. It did not change in the course 
of the salutation. What he was saying 
was as plain as if he were shouting it: 
““You have come, God bless you! a splen- 
did soldier from a people unconquerable 
in their greatness, to help save France— 
my France! I know your country and I 
know you, and the salvation of France is 
sure.” After that the hand-shaking with 
Painlevé, with the representatives from 
the Elysée, and even with Foch, seemed 
perfunctory. 

As the party moved toward the gate 
there was a shout—a real rebel yell. 
It had not only the volume, but the tang 
in it—it smote one’s tympanum. It took 
me back to New York and the shouting 
for Joffre that rocked the Woolworth 
Tower. This rebel yell was repeated 
over and over again. It was even more 
tremendous when the party reached the 
street, and it was taken up and spread 
as by an electric current from square 
to square until it became faint in the 
distance. 
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J Proc: GARMENT Bacs| 
THREE Bags for the Price of OWE 


Where Are Your —— Now? 


Undoubtedly 
hanging in dusty 
closets or against 
a wall, at the 
mercy of moths, paces 
dust and germs, re 
or perhaps lying a * 
wrinkled at the Sean aeneed 
bottom of a trunk. 
Your suits, overcoats, dresses, dress- 
suits, furs, gowns, etc., will be abso- 
lutely protected from all harm if 
stored in “Protection” Garment Bags. 
Your clothes are always in perfect 
condition—ready to wear. Ideal for 
storing curtains, blankets, draperies, 
etc. 


Show This to the Ladies! 
They'll Thank You 
Spend $1.00—save $25.00—act NOW! 
Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


Send $1.00 today for 
3 Bags—2 Sizes, Parcel Post Collect 


ROYAL PAPER GOODS CO. 
13 Beekman Street New York 
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«Say did you 
ever feel ’em 
beginning to 
slip when yer 
waltzin’ with 
yer best girl?” 

—Washington Pete. 


Wear Shir-Gars, young 
man, for comfort and se- 
curity. Fasten to shirt 
and socks. Hold socks up. 
Don’t bind legs. 

Dress shirt simply can’t 
bulge. 

At your Dealer’s 
or by mail 50c. 


Washington Mfg. Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks) give the neces- 
sary correction for both near 
and far vision. You see distant 
and close-by objects with equal 
clearness. No bothersome remov- 
ing of glasses; no fussing with two 

pairs. 

KRYPTOKS are free from the 
conspicuous seam or hump of old style 
bifocals. No one can tell you are 
» wearing double vision glasses. 

sk your oculist, optometrist or 
optician about KRY PTOK Glasses. 
Write for booklet, “Eyesight 
Efficiency.’ 
KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1050 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your letter head and we will 
send you samples . We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save youmoney. Noorder is too 
large — none too small. Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 
9thand Thompson Sts.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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English War Words 


and Phrases with Their 


French Equivalents 


Here is just the book needed by every man who expects 
to see service in France and who wants to speak and 
understand the military terms of the French. Over 7,000 
words and phrases in use in the military, naval, av iation, 
and aeronautical departments of the Allies are given with their 
French equivalents carefully pronounced, in this new book— 


A Pocket, Pronouncing Guide to the 


Military Terms 


In Use in the Belgian, British, and French Armies 
Its contents are arranged in one alphabetical order and 
the work is designed: especially as an instant reference 
book for men in the United States Service in France. A 
careful system gives accurately and simply the exact 
French pronunciations of all terms. This book will prove inval- 
uable to every American soldier or sailor when he meets his 
French comrades. Order immediately to be sure of getting it. 
Cloth, $1 net; by mail $1.04. Thumb-notch Index, 25cextra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“Dont-Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 




















The Saybrook Carbon Brush 





Here is a highly specialized tool for the removal of 
carbon from cylinder heads, piston and valves. A flex- 
ible tool that is 100% efficient. Your tool equipment 
is not complete without this brush. Its use will improve 
the operation of your car and reduce your gasoline bill. 
Delivered by weailtor socents. Our circular on request. 


THE CHAPMAN BROTHERS CO., Box 18, Saybrook, Conn. 
Agents and Dealers—Get our Proposition. 














| flivver arrived at the same time. 








BILL ABTUS AND THE BULL 


HERE is nothing that. the. average 

New-Yorker more thoroughly enjoys 
than a bull loose in the traffic-blocked 
streets. Oh, yes, it happens now and 
then’ when a careless cowboy who is herd- 
ing them across the town loses control of 
one of.the frisky ones. In fact, it hap- 
pened the other day, right in the Tender- 
loin district, and at high noon when the 
streets were filled with shoppers and 
lunchers. This is the way The.Sun tells 
the story of the animal’s efforts-to tango 
in Fifth Avenue: 


A Texas bull got seared and threw itself 
into high yesterday around the noon hour, 
and before the most nimble of traffic cops 
could twist the bull’s tail all the way back 
to neutral the bull had cataclysmed itself 
through the Tenderloin and finally north- 
ward along half a mile of Fifth Avenue. 
All that the traffic cops could do was to 
swing the cross-street ‘“‘Stop!”’ signs at the 
bull—and the signs were all painted red. 


The bull, which had just arrived from 


| Texas, started its wild career from a pen 


in Eleventh Avenue just below Fortieth 
Street. A big tobacco sign-board annoyed 
it, and with a lunge and a leap it landed out 
on the Eleventh Avenue pavement. ‘The 
real bull soon discovered his mistake, and 
all might have been well except that a 
As no 
self-respecting flivver ever gives way to a 
bull, the chauffeur honked for the right 
of way. It began then. The bull side- 
stept, and it is right here that Bill Artus 
enters into this history. The Sun says: 

Bill Artus and the bull arrived in the 
middle of Eighth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street simultaneously. It was Bill Artus 
to whom finally came the honor—far from 
Eighth Avenue and Forth-eighth Street— 
of throwing the bull. Bill is a cop, a new 
one just out of training-school and now 
attached to the West Forty-seventh Street 
station where each day he devotes his time to 
learning at least one new thing about prac- 
tical copping. Yesterday he learned a lot. 

As the bull came up Eighth Avenue 
toward Bill the brand new cop reached for 
his hand-book of police regulations and 
was turning to the B page. to look up the 
regulations and procedure concerning bulls 
when the bull arrived in Bill’s immediate 
vicinity and spoiled everything. The 
bull seemed intent upon following a given 
line, so Bill stept aside. And far down the 
avenue the street was entirely clearing, 
and northward from Bill and the bull it was 
clearing rapidly. 

Therefore the bull decided to clear out 
West Forty-eighth Street by the simple 
process of heading east through that 
ordinarily peaceful thoroughfare. Three 
and four-fifths seconds later a lot of noon- 
tide Broadway promenaders did a doug- 
fairbanks up the fagades of the buildings, 
with half a dozen of the Tenderloin’s most 
prominent second-story men first to reach 
the sky-line. 

Instead of heading south into the lunch- 
hour coat-makers, the fool bull skidded 
north when it slammed into Fifth Avenue 
at Forty-eighth Street. Several persons 
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happened to be on the sidewalks and pave- 
ment of Fifth Avenue at the time, at least 
up to the instant the bull arrived. Police- 
man Con Carney—naturally known to 
Arthur Woods and the folks at home as 
Chile—of Traffic C, threw the ‘‘Stop” 
sign on the bull, the ‘‘Stop”’ sign being the 
red side of the traffic semaphore. Chile 
Con Carney’s act had no more effect upon 
the bull than if Chile had kicked the bull 
at the corner of Forty-eighth Street right 
out,on Fifth Avenue. 


Every little thing now seemed to be in 
favor of the bull making an unimpeded 
run to the Harlem River. But suddenly 
there flashed into the Avenue, scarcely a 
block behind the animal, brave Bill Artus, 
the new cop, who was supposed to be out of 
the running. Far from it. Bill had—but 
let The Sun tell it: 


Up the Avenue, just behind the bull’s 
wake, a deep-chested touring-car, which 
had swung into the avenue from West 
Forty-eighth Street, came onward with 
aroar. Beside the chauffeur, whose heart 
wasn’t in his work, was Training-School 
Cop Bill Artus. Bill had commandeered 
the touring-car. 

Chile Con Carney had jumped aboard 
at Forty-eighth Street, a summons for the 
bull waving from his hand. At Forty- 
ninth Street, Ownie MeMahon also boarded 
the car. And thereafter, from Forty-ninth 
Street to Fifty-ninth Street, Bill, and Ownie, 
and Chile Con Carney threw the rope to 
throw the bull agaim, and again, and again. 

The cops had an eye for distance, but 
their direction was bad, slices and pulls 
being about even. But their work as a 
whole was not altogether fruitless, their 
bag for the half mile, so an inventory 
showed later, including a new spring 
bonnet surmounted by an egregious egret, 
two tail-lamps, one well-known man about 
town, three fire-plugs, and fourteen flivver 
cars, with top, self-starters, wind-shields, 
and lamps complete. 

The bull by this time was plainly run- 
ning on low. A hot pace and hysteria had 
done their worst, what with the run from 
the river and the constantly recurring 
red in all the British flags, the reds in the 
French flags, the reds of the Stars and 
Stripes, and the reds of the ‘‘Stop!”’ 
signs. In front of the subway-contractors’ 
shack at the park plaza stood somebody 
named Giuseppi waving a red flag against 
the firing of a subway blast. 

Thereupon, the bull decided that too 
much was plenty. Lying low on his anat- 
omy to give force to his lunge, the bull 
shot at the red flag. Giuseppi—he re- 
mained only long enough to leave his first 
name—started immediately for Riverhead, 
L. I., to visit relatives over the week-end, 
just as the bull came on. 

The bull missed the flag but landed 
squarely against the doors of the subway- 
construction shanty. On the rebound the 
bull landed astride a steei beam propped 
up along the curb. Forward jumped an 
expert and roped the bull—none other than 
Bill Artus. 

Before the bull could get the beam out 
of its teeth and everything, Bill Artus 
had tied the bull outside. And back from 
the roofs, and from Harlem and University 
Heights, and Yorkville, and East and 
West Sides came the Fifth Avenue strollers 
cautiously, all arriving in time to see the 
S. P. C. A. ambulance take the bull away. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Had Him Stymied.—“ I’m just waiting 
for my husband to complain about my 
extravagance this month.” 

“ Ready to give him an argument, eh? ”’ 

“You bet Lam. By mistake his golf- 
club checks came to the house, and I’ve 
got ’em.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Accomplished.— Mrs. Smita—‘“‘ They 
tell me one of the girls made a faux pas 
at the cooking-class lunch that everybody 
noticed.” 

Mrs. Comevup (proudly)—‘ I guess it 
was my daughter. She can make any of 
them French things.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


Very Impolite—Mrs. Nexpore—‘‘Pro- 
fessor Adagio called at our house yesterday 
and my daughter played the piano for him. 
He just raved over her playing.” 

Mrs. Prerprey—‘“‘ How rude! Why 
couldn’t he conceal his feelings the way the 
rest of us do?’”’—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 


The Answer.—An English militant cru- 
sader strolled into a barn where a young 
man was milking a cow. With a snort, she 
asked, ‘‘ How is it that you are not at the 
front, young man? ” 

** Because, ma’am,’’ answered the milker, 
“there ain’t no milk at that end.’’— 
Atlanta Journal. 


They Meant Well.—Not long after a fire 
in a town near Boston, some children in the 
Hub held a charity fair by which $20 was 
realized. This sum they forwarded to the 
rector of the church in the town where the 
fire had occurred, since he had taken a 
prominent part in the relief-work. The 
letter read as follows: 

“We have had a fair and made $20. 
We are sending it to you. Please give it to 
the fire sufferers. Yours truly, ete. P.S.— 
We hope the suffering is not all over.’’— 
Buffalo News. 


Heard It Before?—Tom Johnson claims 
that the oldest joke is the one about the 
Irish soldier who saw a shell coming and 
made alow bow. The shell missed him and 
took off the head of the man behind him. 
** Sure,” said Pat, “‘ ye never knew a man 
to lose anything by being polite.”— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Watchful Waiting—Manacer (to late 
messenger)—‘‘ You’ve been away over half 
an hour, and only to go round the corner ! ”’ 

MEssENGER—“ Please, sir, a man dropt 
half a crown in the gutter.” 

Manacer—“ And did it take half an 
hour to find it?” 

MEssENGER—“ Please, sir, I had to 
wait till the man went away.’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


A Hint of the Future.—Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, the well-known artist, who died 
recently, used to tell an amusing story of a 
London art-dealer. This man had two 
beautiful reproductions of the painting, 
“The Approaching Storm.” 

One of these pictures he placed in the 
show-window, but it did not sell. At 
length, in order to draw attention to the 
picture, he used the words, “‘The Ap- 
proaching Storm,’ especially suitable for a 
wedding-present.’’—London Tit-Bits. 














Electric ss 


Polar Cub has made an Polar Cub is the original 
electric fan an every-day $5 fan. And today he is 
convenience for anybody 191 still leading the procession. 

7 MODEL 6 : 
anywhere. He costs just | 1wo-speeds-and-stoplev-| This year he has two 
$5. Think of it—$5 for as | timer quiet and smooth.| Speeds and stop—control- 
busy a little, sturdy a | running; adjustabletoall}] Jed by a lever in the base. 
° . angles — breeze can é ° A 
little electric fan as ever | thrown in any direction; At high speed, his 6-inch 
stirred up a breeze. Why, ine to wal polished hears blades spin around at 3400 

base with felt c 
anybody can afford a hee enit rev olutions per minute. 
Polar Cub. and plug; operates on di-| When the weather’s not so 

But more than that, |ori0sto 180 vols; bent} hot and you want a milder 

f fan, 8 inches; biade di- sailed Tice call =r 

Polar’ Cub leaves hardly a | efsn.® inches, ede ot mp you one eipmerete 
: : : at aloe tant 

footprint on your electric [3 Soni htieses | it DY peat: the lever to 
meter. His wonderful little | fan fully guaranteed. second speed. 
motor spins along at an So hand a $5 bill to- 
average cost for current, taking the day to your dealer for a Polar 
country over, of a penny—one cent Cub (in Canada, $7.50). Then 
—the hundredth part of a dollar— you'll forget the hot weather. If 
for six long hours. Sowhowould your electrical or hardware dealer 
spend a hot, uncomfortable day or night hasn't it, write us; we will refer you to 
anywhere! What a blessing Polar Cub is! one who has. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 323 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Canadian Representatives: MENZIES & CO., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


DE A I ERS If you haven’t stocked Polar Cub, write us at once 
for particulars and prices; give your Jobber’s name. 
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Does Work of Four r Elevators 


“Profits are in goods delivered, not in orders,” says 
John N. Willys. Ninety per cent of the de lays in getting 
out orders are due to the use of ordinary freight eleva- 
tors, which cannot be hurried and are apt to be ‘oaded 
with goods going up just when needed to take some 
down. Users write us “The 


LOWERATOR 


does the work of four elevators.” It requires no power— 
no elevator man—gives continuous delivery and speeds 
up your plant. 

Lowerators are used and endorsed by leading concerns in 
all lines. Cost little to install, practically nothing to 
operate. Write and find out how little it will cost to 
install oneof these efficient, economical, time-and labor- 
saving machines in your factory or warehouse. 


LOWERATOR CO., 246 W. 23rd Street, N. Y. 
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Keep Fit—for 


country in any capacity if 
down. 


a liability. Take a little N 


as clock work. 


need it.) No griping, straining, 


does for his mother. 


never in bulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctiv 
other product on the market 


(New 
Bayonne 





In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in good condition. You can’t serve your 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset—not 


and it will remove waste matters and poisons (intestina 
toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 


Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Your : Country 


you allow your health to run 


ujol upon rising and retirin 


upset stomach or weakening. 


e and individual. There is no 
like it. 


Jersey) 


























Name 





Address 





New Jersey 
Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plunly below. =p 








WANTED AN IDEA! 


your ideas; they may bring you wealth 
“Needed Inventions” 


patent. 


and ‘‘How to Get You 


Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


Think of some 


simple thing to T CC if | 
Protect 
Write for R 7 K N 
r - 
Kills 





| = o- 4 oe ee on 





aye 


Tateyton 


Wyeate) cearceUsbagreus 
ample u,; request. : 
Falk Tobacco Co, West 5% St NewYork 

















on Kerosene 


Alcohol, Gasolene or Gas 
A most remarkable invention. 
No electricity, wires or springs. 1917 
Improved Patented Models. Runs 8 
hours for a cent on kerosene. Quiet— 
Convenient. Brings genuine comfort 
and satisfaction. Ideal for the sick. A 
proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
2 Models. 3 Sizes. 
A J 12-inch—$16.S0— Alcohol or Gas only (jas $1.50 extra) 
16-inch — $18.50 — Alcohol or Gas only (Gas $1.50 extra) 
Bi 16-inch ~ $39-39 — Anz Burner (Gasolene . . . #353 an 
21-inch — $22.50 — Any Burner (Gasolene . . . $2.50 extra, 
F. 0. B. Chicago. Cash with order only. 


KEEP COOL 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 
877 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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_ A Man of Action.—Suz—“ I like-a man 
of few words and many actions.” _ 
Hr—* You want my brother; he has 
Ste Vitus’s dance.’’—Tiger. 





With the Mosquito ‘Fleet.—First Sra- 
mMAN—‘‘ What’s that. wriggling object off 
there near the horizon? ” 

Sreconp Dirro—‘‘ Guess it must be a 
nervous wreck.’’— Widow. 


His Credit Doubtful.—First Crepit 
Man—“‘ How about Jones of Pigville 
Center? ”’ . 

Srconp Crepir Man—“ He always pays 
cash, so we don’t know how honest He is!” 
—Boston Globe. 





The Maid’s Sacrifice.—‘‘ But, my dear,” 
said his wife, after he had complained 
about the food the new cook had: brought 
in. ‘‘ You know during these terrible 
times it is absolutely necessary that we 
make great sacrifices.’ 

** Oh, of course, but what I object to is 
that. cook’s making hers in the form of a 
burnt offering.””—Indianapolis Star. 





Too Academic.—Sometimes, to be sure, 
the opening is so unfortunate as to incur 
instant resentment and positively invite 
refusal. Take the case of the diminutive 
man of kindly appearance who was ac- 
costed by a seedy purist with the words: 

** Sir, I am looking for a little succor.” 

** Well,” snorted the wearer of the size 
13 % collar, ‘‘ do I look like one? ’”— Atlanta 
Journal. 





Some Recompense Due.—When we see 
a woman trying to buy a newspaper on a 
eold day, with all the apparently. neces- 
sary maneuvers involved in getting a 
penny out of the Small pocketbook in the 
deep recesses of her hand-bag, we feel that 
she ought to have the vote, or a mother’s 
pension, or whatever else she wants at the 
moment, so as to make up to her in some 
measure for the accident of sex.—Ohio 
State Journal. 





Couldn’t Fool Him.—‘“‘ The ’orn of the 
’unter is ’eard on the ’ill,’’ sang the little 
boy at the Ragged School treat. But some- 
how his version of that line in “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ”’ jarred on the nerves of the 
old squire. 

** My little man,” he said, kindly, “‘ why 
don’t you put a few more aitches in your 
song? ”’ 

** Garn!”’ advised the little man, politely. 
‘Don’t yer know there ain’t no ‘h’ in 
moosic? It only goes up ter G ! ’’—London 
Ideas. 


Saw Him First.—A Quaker had gotten 
himself into trouble with the authorities 
and the sheriff called to escort him to the 
lock-up. 

“Ts your husband in?” he inquired of 
the good wife who came to the door. 

‘** My husband will see thee,”’ she replied. 
* Come in.” 

The sheriff entered, was bidden to 
make himself at home, and was hospitably 
entertained for half an hour, but no hus- 
band appeared. At last the sheriff grew 
impatient. we 

“* Look here,” said he, “‘ I thought you 
said your husband would see me.” 

“‘ He has seen thee,’ was the calm re- 
ply, ‘‘ but he did not like thy looks and has 
gone another way.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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peas save money for The Michigan Stove Company on stove 
deliveries from factory to shipping gg sabes Federals save 
money for their customer also, the L. Fish Furniture Company of 
Chicago, on haulage from freight shed to store. Federals are saving 
money for thousands of other business houses by covering these two 
necessary links in the traffic chain on time—every time—all the time. 
You too will save money on haulage when you “Federalize your Freight.” 
Your Federals will increase your deliveries—widen your haulage area. 
They will work in rush seasons as untiring at midnight as in the morning. 
Federal “All-Truck Construction” is Write for ‘‘Traffic News’”’ which shows 
the reason for Federal dependability. how Federal Traffic Engineers ana- 
It is available in just the capacity best lyze haulage needs and also how 
suited to your business—one to five better results can be secured at lower 
ton capacity. cost. 
y 
Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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6% First 
Mortgage 
Bonds 


Secured by a Most 
Important Natural 
Resource—Coal 








Value of security 
nearly three times 
total loan. 












Net earnings, sub- 
stantially above re- 
quirements, assured 
by long-time lease 
and contracts. 








Ownership possessed 
by one of the largest 
and_ best-known 
consumers in the 


Middle West. 


Production directly 
in charge of old- 
established, expe- 
rienced coal opera- 
tors. 














Ample sinking 
fund provision. 












Denominations of 
$500 and $1000, to 


=| net 6%. 





Send for Circular 
No. YSS-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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THE LABOR SUP?!.Y TO BE OUR FIRST 
SERIOUS PROBLEM AFTER 
THE WAR 


O this nation, as to other nations, the 

great industrial problem after the war 
will be ‘‘the supply, cost, and control of la- 
bor’’—so asserts a writer in The Americas, 
who adds that the problem will at first be- 
come an international one and ‘‘of serious 
gravity.’”’ While each nation is already 
facing problems that are complicated, there 
is none quite so complicated as this labor 
problem eventually will be. We are com- 
ing, says this writer, into ‘“‘a time of un- 
precedented political artificialities in seri- 
ous interference with the free play of 
trade relationships, including those that 
govern the cheap and easy obtaining of 
manufacturing materials.” Already does 
the world see clearly that after the wealth 
surpluses available when the war began 
have been used up, or destroyed, or nullified 
in value, the hope of the future for every 
nation will rest upon its ability to pro- 
duce. No source of power will equal that 
arising out of the efficient production of 
materials and manufactures. In such 
conditions the necessity of having a suf- 
ficient supply of labor is obvious, and it is 
the uncertainty of this supply that is the 
erux of the labor problem and the produc- 
tion problem. While it is not a certainty 
that there will be any undersupply of labor, 
nearly everybody believes all present in- 
dications point toward a shortage. Al- 
ready the industries of the United States 
are generally undersupplied with work- 
men, but as “‘ the adjustment of production 


| upon a huge scale to war-necessities pro- 


ceeds, it may be that other lines of activity 
will be starved for want of materials.” 
Unless events immediately following the 
end of the war bring us an influx of immi- 
gration, or our industries in the meantime 
find a way to a much more efficient use of 
what labor we have, this writer believes 
there will be ‘‘a shortage of workers in the 
United States in near future years such as 
may have serious effect.”” He says further: 


‘*We have heard it said frequently in the 
last ten years that free agricultural lands 
and the cheap sources of raw manufactur- 
ing materials, which had before given an 
opportunity for our enormous national 
development of industry without the neces- 
sity for looking closely after economies of 
production and manufacture, have almost 
disappeared. It may occur to somebody, 
soon, to say that immense resources of 
cheap labor had much to do with the 
rapidity of American growth of manu- 
facturing and railroad transportation, and 
that we may have come also to the end of 
the cheap supply of labor. It is estimated 
that from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, upward of fifty millions of Europeans 
have left Europe, chiefly for America. 
Our statistics show that over 35,000,000 
have come to us since 1820 and over 17,- 
000,000 within the time of our greatest 
development of transportation and manu- 
facturing, since 1880. Out of this stream 
of human material our industries obtained 
great supplies. of cheap labor with which to 
organize at low cost certain large activities 
in our highly systematized production in 
which thousands individually unskilled 


were made to do collective work of high 


productivity, under management, in con- 
junction with machinery. 

““A generation ago we expected that 
European labor would come here to stay, 
with its thousands of skilled workmen who 
helped in the building up of the industries 
in their way, and its hundreds of thousands 
of raw humans who would begin at the 
very bottom, with the pick and shovel 
and rough hands, then better themselves, 
and find places in the higher ranks, to be 
succeeded by new raw immigrants. Al! 
would become Americans. And to the 
numerical extent then expected this has 
been so. But within two decades there 
has developed the new international 
phenomenon of temporary migration of 
labor on an enormous scale, in great armies, 
flowing forth across the oceans and back 
again, rising and falling in volume in direct 
response to industrial demand for labor, 
only a small per cent. of the millions of 
emigrants permanently assimilated by any 
one nation’s industries. A very grave 
question for American industry, for Argen- 
tine agriculture, for Cuba’s sugar, for what 
survives of German factories, now before 
the men who are concerned with the com- 
petitive economies of the industries is, will 
the world’s supply of migrant labor, to 
which the most modern industry has here- 
tofore adjusted itself, be permanently cut 
off by new national arrangements that the 
war has occasioned? Or will there be a 
flood of permanent migration? 

“‘Upward of ten million persons mi- 
grated across national boundary-lines in 
1913, five million by sea. Three million 
and a quarter crossed the Atlantic to the 
Americas or back home from them. Three- 
quarters of a million of the Yellow Races 
were in the outward-bound or home-bound 
stream between China, Japan, the Pacific 
Islands, Australasia, Siam, the Straits 
- Settlements, and the lands bordering the 
Indian Ocean. According to well-in- 
formed European authority, Italy alone 
furnished more than a million persons, 
with a high proportion of common labor, of 
a purely temporary industrial migration, 
in which the Spaniards, Poles, Austrians, 
Russians, and Turks played a large part as 
far as European sources are concerned, 
while Chinese, Japanese, Kanakas, and 
natives of India formed a smaller vortex of 
industrial migration in the Far East. 
Thousands of Italians and Spaniards cross- 
ed the ocean to the wheat-fields of Argen- 
tina and the cane-fields of the West Indies 
and Central America, to stay only during 
one agricultural season and then go home. 
By many thousands the Italians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Magyars, Croatians, Polish, 
Russians, ete., went to the United States, 
passing thousands homeward-bound after 
a few years of work and the accumulation 
of a few hundred dollars each, here in 
America. At the same time many thou- 
sands of these same nationalities crossed 
the boundary-lines of Europe, seeking 
temporary work in Germany, France, and 
other industrial countries, expecting to 
return after a comparatively short sojourn. 
Germany imported 750,000 agricultural 
laborers alone. A few thousand Mexicans 
did the same to get work in the United 
States. It had become an important 
economic feature of the world’s industries, 
this temporary migration of !abor to supply 
seasonal demands of industry, to go home 
when the demand was over. Of our own 
immigration in the five years ended with 
1913, 42 per cent. returned home. Of 
Argentina’s comparatively large immigra- 
tion, 43 per cent. returned home. British 
statistics show that in 1913, 454,527 
citizens of the United Kingdom, including 
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all classes of travelers, left British ports.for 
oversea, while 192,718, exactly 42 per cent., 
returned from abroad. From J uly 1, 1910, 
to March 31, 1917, 1,716,919 American 
citizens left the country and 1 ,081,558 came 
home, an apparent loss of 135,361 citizens. 
Aliens and citizens together, 12,298,146 
persons came and went, with the resultant 
net increase of 2,832,044 in our population 
from this movement. 

‘Figures indicate a steady loss of alien 
labor by American industries since 1910, 
and altho it is quite probable that our in- 
dustries have drawn largely upon the ‘farm 
labor’ the underlying tendency is found to 
hold true when the figures for skilled labor 
(classified separately from the above) are 
examined. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States recently conducted an 
extensive inquiry about the reported in- 
tention of alien and recently naturalized 
European workers here to go back home in 
large numbers as soon as the war is over. 
From many men in close touch with this 
element of our industrial population, such 
as superintendents of industries and rail- 
way officials who employ foreign labor 
largely, and the small foreign bankers and 
steamship agencies that organized move- 
ments of foreigners heretofore, there was 
obtained a majority opinion, not nearly 
unanimous, that there will be an emigrant 
rush to Europe the moment peace comes, 
to hunt up families or friends, to look after 
property and estates, or to make the home 
trip that war has prevented. The Cham- 
ber’s report on this inquiry states the belief 
that a large temporary exodus of European 
workmen will bring a big problem for our 
manufacturers right when the war ends. 
On the other hand, there are’students of 
the situation, of equal authority, who look 
for a great wave of German migration when 
the breakdown of Germany comes. It is 
a riddle, rather than a problem. 

“It is the exprest belief of some of our 
shrewdest business leaders that the necessi- 
ties of this war will result in an entirely new 
relationship between what is generally 
called ‘capital’ and what is generally 
ealled ‘labor,’ both in this country and in 
England. If ideas that are taking definite 
form in the plans of men of weight and ac- 
tion materialize, the skilled workers of 
organized industries will in the near future 
have a larger share in the profits of the 
industries, a voice in the management, and 
a definite, personal responsibility for the 
suecess of organized enterprise in which 
they are a part. This appears to be the 
only workable outcome of the immediate 
situation in certain quarters, to avoid a 
disastrous clash and disorganization of 
world-wide industry right after the war. 
If it proves successful, it should bring 
about efficiencies so effective as to make 
what supply of labor there is go much 
further and give the skilled labor its own 
reward of larger share in products. 

‘‘In this country the war situation has 
not yet developed so great a drain upon the 
labor forces of our normal industries as to 
bring the necessity for such drastic mea- 
sures as in England. The necessity may 
never come. We ought to be able to 
furnish our share of men and munitions, 
out of our larger population and industrial 
capacity, with an increase of productive- 
ness organized in other ways. But, for all 
that, our labor situation has so developed 
as to bring a situation such as to stimulate 
the interest of our industrial captains in 
working out a new relationship between 
the managements and the labor forces of 
our enterprises. Practical things are de- 
veloping. 

‘‘All the nations expect to share great 
losses of skilled and unskilled workingmen, 
in the prime of life, at the front. There isa 
vast work of reconstruction in Europe that 
will call for millions of men. Italy now 
confidently expects an industrial develop- 
ment that will keep her labor at home. 
England talks of a great migration of sol- 
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Capital and Surplus 





Transportation 


“The railways are the arteries 
of the nation’s life.” 


VERY business man, manufacturer, farm- 
er, shipper, investor, savings depositor, 
life insurance holder, is directly concerned in 


The value and importance of the rail- 
roads to the entire country in war or peace 
make their welfare at all times a matter of the 


The questions of efficient regulation and 
fair compensation are of paramount import- 
The public interest demands the 
maintenance of railroad credit in order to in- 
sure service adequate to the needs of com- 


A better understanding of these questions 
and codperation among the many interests in- 
volved will help to solve these problems. 


We have prepared an analysis of the rail- 
road situation, outlining its problems and their 
possible solution, which we shall be glad to 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


$40,000,000 
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War Tax Opportunities 


Investment issue of the highest type stocks 
and bonds which for years have been locked away 
in the strong boxes of the biggest investors, have 
been forced on the market the war time in- 
come tax and the call of the ibe erty Loan. 

For the man or woman with a moderate income 
the opportunity to put funds into the highest 
type pp ctr: dl f has rarely been excelled. 


Send for special circular U-o, “‘War Time 
Investment—The Average Man's Opportunity.” 


John Muir & (0, 


SPECIALISTS IN 








IF you have $10, $50, $100, or $500 to 
invest you have two choices: (1) You 
can invest just the amount you possess; (2) 
You can use that amount as the first pay- 
ment on a larger investment. 

If you choose the latter plan, you place 
yourself under an obligation to yourself,—an 
obligation to accumulate within a definite 
time a specific amount, in addition to the 
funds you already possess. 

Beyond earning its interest your first pay- 
ment on the securities you select will at- 
tract more money, as it were. That is, the first 
deposit obligates you to save the balance of the 
amount of your purchase. 

Ask for Booklet No. 33. 
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Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 








New York,N.Y. Brooklyn,N.Y. Newark,N.J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
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SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 


Two Water Power 


Properties 
On New River, West Virginia 


Sale from steps of Federal Building, Charleston, 
W. Va., Monday, July 23rd, 4 P.M., by order 
of the Federal Court, in the process of adminis- 
tration of a trust estate. 

These properties, of 8,500 and 22,000 horse 
power, respectively, consist of sixteen hundred 
and sixty-five acres—located on river draining 
over six thousand square miles, including territory 
covered by Appalachian forest reserve. 

They are within short transmission distance 
of the site selected by the United States for the 
new armor plate and munition factory, in a 
district which exports much coal, coke, lumber, 
lime, salt, oil and natural gas. 

The properties are heavily timbered, one is 
underlaid by coal, and both are traversed from 
end to end by a trunk line railroad which ranks 
fifth in the United States in tonnage handled. 

The power on these two properties can be devel- 
oped at a lower price per horse than on any other 
undeveloped site east of the Rocky Mountains. 

For full particulars, engineer’s reports, photo- 
graphs, terms of payment and appointment with 
engineer on properties, address 


J. M. MOREHEAD, Executor 
People’s Gas Building Chicago, Illinois 








Stocks"Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


Write today for Booklet 29-B which explains lena 2 


our method by which you may purchase Stocks and Bonds 
in small amounts. A small first payment is made and the 
balance is paid in convenient monthly installments. = 
Dividends on stock and interest on bonds are credited to = 
you while completing payments. Should you desire to 
sell your securities you may do so at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several divi- 
dend-paying securities under this plan. 

Free Booklet 29-B,‘‘Partial Payment Purchases”’ 
sent upon request. It explains this simple plan which = 
is being followed by careful investors in all parts of the 
country. 


SHELDON-MORGAN | 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 








FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





With no air whatever in them, your 
tires would last about an hour. 


With not enough air, they might 
last a month. 

But with just the right amount of 
air, they will last you six months. 


Measure your air pressure with a 


Twitchell Air Gauge 


and save your tires. At your dealer or 
THE TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. 

1208 B Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Price ==>». $1.00 








diers to the far corners of the world, in 
search of a fortune outdoors and to escape 
a return to the drudgery of office and mill. 
There is to come a stupendous readjust- 
ment of industries from war to peace 
activities, that may either release labor or 
shorten the available supply.” 


LARGER RAILWAY INCOMES WITH 
SMALLER PROFITS 


While the American railways are doing 
‘*a record volume of business,” 


it hard to make a showing that will induce 
investors to become partners.” 
clares a writer in Bradstreet’s. It is a case 
simply of the high cost of living, reducing 
the purchasing power of the dollar. On 
every side railway officers hear a chorus 
coming from the material man, the fuel 
man, and practically every laborer. Each 
demands and gets more, but, ‘“‘when the 
railways ask for higher compensation for 
services rendered, loud protests are heard.” 
The railways do not complain about what 
they take in. It is “‘their inability to hold 
on to a fair share of what they have earned 
that makes them have regrets.’’ The writer 
then presents telling facts: 


“During the first quarter of this year 
leading roads operating 231,000 miles re- 
ceived as gross revenue $883,045,547, 
against $813,930,089 for the like period of 
last year, the increase being $69,115,458, or 
about 8.5 per cent. But after paying oper- 
ating expenses as well as taxes and de- 
ducting something for uncollectible bills, 
there remained only $189,059,529, whereas 
in the first quarter of 1916 operaiing income 
aggregated $213,810,283, the difference on 
the unfavorable side being $24,750,754, 
or 11 per cent. Stated in another way, 
expenses and taxes in the first quarter 
of this year absorbed $693,986,018, and in 
the like period of last year the outgo in 
this particular respect was $600,119,806. 
Thus, expenses and taxes went up nearly 
$94,000,000, which sum was in effect spent 
to get an increase of $69,115,000 in gross 
revenues. If data for the smaller roads 
were included, an even less favorable pic- 
ture could be held up to view. 

‘While earnings show relatively large 
gains over those for the four-year period 
1913-16, it must be remembered that of 
those four years all of 1914 and part of 
1915 were unfavorable. A psychological 
depression, probably reflecting the shadows 
of the war that was coming, had been in 
evidence during the fore part of 1914, 
which depression was made acute by the 
events of July, and this heritage continued, 
so far as railway matters were concerned, 
until about the summer of 1915. Of course, 
other big lines of business experienced a 
change for the better somewhat earlier, but 
the railways, as a rule, are the last impor- 
tant entities to recover from depression. 
With these explanations in mind, it is 
pertinent to introduce, merely as a statis- 
tical record, the following exhibit showing 
indices covering gross and net revenues, 
also operating income, for the four-year 
period 1913-16, with the relation thereto 
of the trends for the first quarter of this 
year: 


Gross revenues Net revenues Oper. Income 
Aver- Gain over Aver- Gain over Aver- Gain over 
age average age average age average 
1913-16 1917 1913-16 1917 1913-16 1917 
Jan.... 100 126.1 100 141.9 100 146.2 
Feb.... 100 147.0 100 102.4 100 97.5 
March.. 100 124.9. 100 121.1 100 119.9 


“The Bureau of Railways News and 
Statistics shows that to do $100 in gross 
business the Eastern roads in the first 
quarter of this year spent in expenses 
$79.51, against $70.78 in the like time last 
year, while Southern lines put out $66.86, 


compared with $65.92 in 1916, and Western 


carriers expended $70.21, against $68.44,” 


they are | 
like many human beings in that they ‘‘find | 


So de- | 
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Your money will earn 
6% with safety if 
invested in Federal 
First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds. These 
bonds are secured b 
new, well locat 
income-producing 
properties in Detroit. 


any, Inc 







offers only the 
most conserva- 
tively made loans. 


Write for booklet—“The Key to Safe 


Investment.” 


FEDERAL BOND & 
MORTGAGE CO. 


*‘Detroit’s First ACortgage House”’ 


HARRY W. FORD, President 
90 D Griswold Street DETROIT 


(19) 








If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us 
for particulars regarding 


Danforth Farm Mortgages 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due. 

No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 

You can safely invest any amount. 


Ask for List No. 50. 


A-G:Danforth:&-© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
ILLINOIS 








WASHINGTON 


== TYPEWRITERS 
eee $10 &Up. All Makes. Save $25 to $50 
rebuilt at the factory by the well - known 
ar gy oe 
Waite for fall details and tee. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 261, Chicago 


A Little Book for Digest Women 


[Iz tells what a mortgage is, how to buy one which 

w aid y $7 or $7.50 on every $100 each year, and 
how Miller Service is supervising and safeguarding 
women’s interests. This booklet, 4 First Mortgage, is 
free. Send for it even if you have only $100 to invest. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Building, MIAMI, FLA. 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with oop mar ala 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 

which we can recommend after the most Asad § 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 































REAL BUY DEPENDABLE first 
ESTATE SECURITIES FARM 
GoLp Bonps Sects as pur a Estate yo MORTGAGES 
and First Farm Mortgages. Sat- 
$100, $500, $1000 | ified clients in all parts of the | «dep 

, country. 








ESTABLISHED | 33 years’ experience without a dollar lost. 


Send for pamphlet ‘‘A” and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. frend 5oxk¢, 


Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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A Non-Speculative Investment 


A Georgia Mortgage 


We offer you 6%, 644%, and 7% first mortgages on 
Georgia farms or city or suburban property not -_—- Fmd 
or fifty per cent of the appraised valuation. These are gilt-edged 
securities and will appeal to the most conservative investors. 
Georgia is highly prosperous, her farm crop last year having 
brought $114,777,000 more than the preceding year. And her 
farm mortgages are considered choice securities not only by in- 
dividuals, but by banking institutions in the North and West. 
In the twenty years we have been in business no client of ours 
has ever lost a dollar thru us—in either principal or interest. 
Write for our interesting little booklet, *‘First Mortgage 
Loans,” and fac-simile testimonials from satisfied clients. 


GREEN, TILSON & McKINNEY, Attorneys 
Dept. B, 1701-10 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE GREAT WAR 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


June 14.—Howard E. Coffin, of the Council 
of National’ Defense, before a sub- 
committee on military affairs outlines 

plans for an air-fleet large enough to 
cover the entire Western battle-front 
from the North Sea to the Alps. 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, denounces the 
food-control measure as giving to the 
President greater powers than ever 
were invested in Czar or Kaiser. 


June 15.—Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman are arrested charged with 
conspiracy in endeavoring to induce 
young men to break the Conscription 
Law by refusing to register. 

Figures available at midnight on the 
last day of the $2,000,000,000 Liberty 
Loan campaign show an oversubscrip- 
tion of $800,000,000 and a list of 
4,000,000 subscribers. 

Washington reports that plans have been 
formulated by the Aircraft Production 
Board of the Defense Council to make 
the United States a great elementary 
training-base for all the Allied nations. 

President Wilson signs the War-Budget 
and the Espionage Bill, thus making 
immediately available $3, 340,000,000 
for war-machinery and giving the 
Executive power to place an embargo 
on all exports. 


June 16.—The Senate passes the Priority 
Shipment Bill, giving to the President 
control of interstate commerce; the 
Lever Food-Control Bill is returned to 
the Senate by its Committee on Agri- 
eulture without recommendation, and 
President Wilson authorizes Herbert C. 
Hoover to proceed with the organiza- 
tion of the new food administration 
through cooperation of volunteer forces. 


Chairman Denman, of the United States 
Shipping Board, refuses to sign con- 
tracts for ten steel ships to be built by 
the Downey Ship-building Company of 
New York, and sends the contracts back 
to General Goethals for revision of the 
steel prices. 


June 18.—A new engine for airplanes de- 
veloped in part by Howard Coffin, of 
the Defense Council, will be the basis 
of the $600,000,000 aerial fleet to be 
constructed by the Government, Wash- 
ington reports. 


June 19.—Vice-Admiral Sims is appointed 
to take general charge of the Allied 
naval forces in Irish waters during the 
absence from his post of thelBritish naval 
commander, a dispatch from London 
states. 

Declaring that the successful termination 
of the war depends upon a sufficient 
food-supply, Lord Rhondda, the new 
Food-Controller of Great Britain, says 
that the solution of that problem lies 
mainly with America, which he is sure 
‘will not let us down.” 

An announcement made public in Wash- 
ington states that ten steel steamships, 
contracted for, or'in process of con- 
struction by the Baltimore Ship-building 
Company, have been commandeered 
by the Government. 

With. returns coming in hourly from all 
over the country, Washington reports 
that the Red Cross drive, begun on 
Monday, has resulted in total pledges of 
$43,500,000 in three days. 

Announcement made at the Standard 
Oil Company’s office in Washington 
states that the armed oil-tank steam- 
ship, John D. Archbold, was torpedoed 














Every Link Tested 


The integrity of an investment in Public Utility securities de- 
pends on the integrity of its constituent elements. These are 
subject to certain tests: 


1. 














for soundness of physical condition 


The Engineer's test, 
(equipment, construction) of the property securing the 








2. The Auditor's test, for trustworthiness of the accounting 
Ss. The Legal Expert's test, for safety and wisdom of legal pro- 
4. The Banker's test, for intrinsic financial merit of the invest- 
ment in which he has at stake his own money and reputa- 
tion—taking under critical scrutiny the results of all the ; 
2 
‘ 
Only on the basis of these tests, made with conscientious fidelity, H 


is the investment banker in a position to offer securities which 
represent the utmost of the investment qualities—safety, yield 
and marketability. 


List of bonds to which the above tests have been applied and which we can 2 
offer at very attractive prices, will be sent upon request for Circular D-6o. } 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1421 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


y Bldg. 


Benin D, c. 


741 15th St., N.W 
ATLANTA, GA. 


40 Edgewood Ave. 


pirrestincn PA. gs ry ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
k Bldg. 187 So. La Salle St. 424 California St. 

‘CLEVELAND 0. ST, LOUIS, MO. 108, ANGELES, CAL. 
ian Bidg. Bank of Commerce Bidg. Hibergian Bldg. 

detheds maiGH. KAwsas CITY, MO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Dime Bank Bid, Republic Bidg. Hoge Bldg. 

DENVER, COL. LONDON, ENG. 

First National Bank Bi 3 Lombard St. 





























‘UMMILITARY FRENCH 
ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


with disc records from the 
Cortina French-En, pean Me 





Spanish: french-English- Vtolian- eae 


rd. by M ajor-Genera i 
Leonard Wood.” Send Sor free circular. 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
nite 









GRAMMAR at a Glance 


It a new idea—“The Dictionary of Grammar,” 
Fits by James A. Hennesy—with rules, Stagramey 


Y and helpful hints—gives the essentials 
our English G rammar in the rapid-reference form 
Vest ofa dictionary. “A handy little vest-pocket 


volume,” says N.Y.Eve. Sun. Invaluablefor 
Pocket teachers, writers, speakers, proofreaders, etc. 
Cloth bound, 37¢ postpaid; leather Gic postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Thrift As Related Ze 
ise Investing 


» KONEY hoarded is money wasted. Money wisely invested 

f is money saved and an evidence of thrift. 

s The careful investing of your surplus funds requires the 
mature judgment and skilled counsel of investment specialists. 
The William R. Compton Company have devoted their 

efforts exclusively during the last quarter century to those in- 

vestments which offer the Jest security for their clients’ money. 

Wise, experienced investors recognize the marked desirability 

Our large varied list includes bonds of $1,000, 

$500 and $100, all free from the Federal Income Tax. Four to five 


and one-eighth per cent interest. 
‘ . 
Booklet ‘*The Premier Investment’ 


William R.Compton (Company 


sae St. Louis 
Municipal Bonds 408 Olive Street 
“Over a Quarter Century in this Business’* Cincinnati 
: 721 Farmers Bank Bldg. 102 Union” Trust Bldg. 





Ww 


of Municipal Bonds. 


New York 
14 Wall Street 


Chicago 
105 S. La Salle Street 






sent on request. Mention Edition L 6. 
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No more ei in the sun—or oe 


in the snow. 


Just move a little lever. And in4 minutes’ time 
—the CRANE fills a 34 x 4 tire with 80 pounds 


of absolutely oil-less air. 


And only the CRANE can do this. Because 
it alone has the CRANE Patented Packing- 
Ring. Insuring 97% efficiency—instead of 
the ordinary 57%. 


Costs but $10 complete. Including Hose, 
Pressure Gauge and Special Fittings 

for most every make and model car. 
See the CRANE at your dealer’s. Or 


write us for catalog. 


BAY STATE PUMP CO. 
100 Purchase Street 
neneon are BO sie 


New York 








r FREE book ‘Where to = 
keep’ the Car.’’ Tells how easy ‘it is 

to have your own privat: 

and save rent. Write for this valu- 
able book today—it is 


WHIT. . 
HA UPKEEP ats Es 





FoR. THEFT INSURANCE 


Ford 
pesjost the: iat ite Safeguard 
Lock, Does what all others claim to do— 


DEALERS 
WANTED 





The Towline With Hooks That Hold 


Basline Autowline is equipped with Snaffle Hooks that can’t come 
loose. Once attached, they stay attached. Being patented, they’re 
found only on Basline Autowline. That’s one of the reasons why 


Basline Autowline 


is the ideal automobile towline. It stays on till the job is done! 
Besides— Basline Autowline is made of world-famous Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope. It’s strong as a hawser; yet it weighs, complete, 
less than five pounds. ‘ Out of the way when you don’t need it; easy 
to attach when you do; and always ‘‘delivers the goods.” ‘ 

There’s no telling how soon you'll need a Basline Autowline. Get 
one right now. ° Price, east of Rockies, $4.55. 

POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK, another necessary accessory, protects your 
car and spare tires from auto thieves. Price, east of Rockies, $2.25. 
Buy from your Accessory Dealer. Literature on request. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis—New York 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
Whenever good cables are needed, specify B. & B. Wire, Ropes 


| 
| 
| 
| 





























and sunk when two days out; from 
France. Four members of the crew 
were lost. 

Twelve expert French aviators arrive in 
New York to instruct and develop the 
American flying corps. 


June 20.—Announcement is made by 
Chairman Coffin, of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, that automobile, sewing- 
machine, and typewriter plants,. as 
well as machine-shops, will be imprest 
into service to turn out engines for the 
2,000 battle-planes a month, which the 
Government plans to produce. 

President Wilson fixes the week of June 
23 to 30 as National Recruiting Week 
as a last drive for volunteers for the 
regular Army. 


WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


June 14.—The British press urge that 
ample warning of German air-raids be 
given by air-scouts, while Lord North- 
cliffe declares for reprisals to end the 
‘‘frightfulness.”’ 

London reports important advances on 
the battle-fronts in both France and 
Belgium. 

Former King Constantine of Greece 
leaves the country in a war-ship as the 
Entente troops begin to land. 

Japan’s misunderstanding of the note of 
the United States to China is reported 
due to a bogus version of the communi- 
cation that purported to have been 
cabled from New York, and_ was 
printed in a Tokyo newspaper, Wash- 
ington announces. 

A Japanese war-commission, headed by 
Viscount Ishii, is to visit the United 
States with a view to closer cooperation. 

Austrian surprize-attacks on the Carso 
and at Monte Ortigara are successfully 
repulsed by the Italian forces, London 
reports. 

British naval forces capture a Turkish 
fort on the Arabian coast of the Red 
Sea. Many prisoners and much booty 
are taken with the loss of only one 
man, London announces. 


June 15.—British troops at Arras and south 
of Ypres are victorious on a seven-mile 
front, completing the occupation of the 
old first-line trenches of the Germans 
near the Lys. 

Spain is threatened with an army revolt, 
and no news has been received for 
three days, London reports. 

England will free all Irish prisoners taken 
in the rebellion of Easter week, 1916, 
Andrew Bonar Law announces in the 
House of Commons. 

A British armed merchantman and five 
Norwegian vessels are reported in 
London dispatches as having been 
sunk by German submarines. 

The High Commission, representing 
France, Great Britain, and Russia, an- 
nounees the raising of the Greek 
blockade and the purpose of the 
Entente Powers to safeguard the coun- 
try’s freedom. 

In response to Commissioner Root’s 
statement of the position of the United 
States toward Russia, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Terestchenko declares 
that Russia and the United States will 
fight together for the ‘‘liberty, freedom, 
and happiness of ali the world.” 

It is reported from Amsterdam that 
Germany has made a peace-offer to 
Russia through the Swiss Legation. 

A Japanese destroyer while engaged with 
a German submarine is torpedoed and 
seriously damaged. Tokyo reports that 
that several of the crew were killed or 
wounded. Cable advices also state 
that the Japanese steamship Tansan 
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TORBE N S F. N 
TRUCK DRIVE 


See how this 












































TORBENSEN DRIVES are DOUBLE-AXLE D RIVE 
gets 2 GOLD BOND GUAR. 
ets a - | -4 
aNTEE that the I-Beam does ils wor k 
axles and the spindles will 
live the life “of the truck; 
and that the internal gears HE modern, reliable, heavy- and that’s all. The other—the 
will last ai east two years. duty truck has been made pos-__— differential with its jack-shafts— 
sible by the absolute separation drives, and that’s all—and it drives 
of the load-carrying and driving directly at the wheel and near the 
members of the rear-axle—by the rim. 
abandonment of the principles of The name Torbensen means Truck 
light-load, high-speed, pleasur e-car Axles. It has never meant any- 
axles—by the recognition of the thing else. Torbensen Drives are 
necessities _ of. heavy-loads, slow- guaranteed to last as long as the 
speeds, solid-tires. truck. They do this because they 
The Torbensen Internal-Gear are correctly designed and have the 
Drive axle is a modern truck axle stuff in them! They save gears; 
built on these principles. It is they save gas; they save tires; they 
built by TRUCK axle engineers— save wheels, because they are 
men who have built truck axles lighter for their strength—because 
for over 15 years and who build they reduce the strains on driving 
only truck axles now. Torbensen parts. Torbensen Drive makes the 
Drive has two separate, distinct whole truck last longer and. give 
parts, with separate, distinct func- more service. 
tions. These two parts, me- This is why more trucks than 
chanically, are jeined into a _ per- ever before will have TORBENSEN 
manently aligned unit. One part Internal-Gear Rear Axle Drives in 
—the I-Beam—carries the load, 1917. 









CLEVELAND, OHIO 














A solid-forged I-beam carries all the load. A differential, with its jack-shafts, drives 
It is made only for load-carrying. It the truck. It does nothing but drive. 










does nothing else. The differential—the It is placed behind the I-beam member 
part giving power tothe two drjving jack- and is entirely distinct from it. Driving 
shafts—is securely fastened into a large at the wheel and near the rim makes 
opening in the I-beam. Both parts, held Torbensen!Drive so powerful and long- 
in practically perfect, permanent align- wearing. It reduces driving strains on 
ment, form the Torbensen Drive every part. 






Largest Builders inthe World of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 
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MOTORING IS A. 
REAL JOY IN 
COLORADO 


_ Amidst scenery . of incomparable 
grandeur, stretch miles of smooth, hard 
roads cut out of the living rock—know- 
ing nothing of mud and mire and ruts— 
the finest motoring highways in the 
world. . 


From Denver, Colorado. -Springs.. and. 


Pueblo” the ‘roads radiate, offering: the 
keenest enjoyment~-to the motorist, and 
Colorado has come to be the Meccéa- for 
the! man who sperids’ his outing at the 
steering wheel, ,either..camping. out at 
night’ under the ‘starlit canopy of Colo- 
rado’s cloudless’ skies ‘or, Spending the 
hours between sunset and sunrise: under 
the hospitable’ roof of some wayside inn. 

Low fares are in effect all summer to 
Colorado, the Pike’s Peak. Region, .Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Estes Park, 
Mesa Verde National ‘Park, and Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The “Rocky Mountain’ Limited,’ from 
Chicago and other modern all-steel trains 
via Rock Island. Linés, provide service 
that is safe and-satisfying. 

Write for our special illustrated litera- 
ture, showing the latest views of the won- 
ders in Colorado, and giving you all the 
details about the trip, where to go, what 
to see, and just how little you need to 
pay. We will gladly help you plan your 
vacation, 

Make sure you visit-Colorado this year, 
and bé also sure’ you. go via the Rock 
Island Lines. 

Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. See nearest representative 
and let him help you. plan_a trip West 
this summer, or write to L.°M. Allen, 
Passenger Traffie Manager, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 731, LaSalle Station, Chi- 
cago. Advertisement 


June 17.—At a mass-meeting in the London 


‘June 18.—London dispatches indicate that 


June 19.—German attacks on the French 


June 20.—Canadian troops capture a nest 








Maru has been sunk by a submarine 
and her crew of twenty-seven lost. 


General Haig reports to London that the 
British: continue to ¥advance on. the 
Belgian front south of Ypres, and that 
six German airplanes have been brought 
down in several engagements. 

Italians. capture the Austrian position 
on the peak of Corno Cavento, an ice- 
capped mountain 11,000 feet ‘high in 
the western Trentino. 


. Opera-House, at which the Lord Mayor 
presides, resolutions are passed demand- 
-Ing-immediate reprisals on Germany for 
recent air-raids over London. 

The Russian Duma in secret session re- 
solves upon an immediate offensive, 
Petrograd reports. 


Dr. Ivers, who presided at the courts 
martial in Belgium and on whose find- 
ings hundreds of Belgians were shot or 
imprisoned by the Germans, is  sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
for extorting $30,000 from the mother 
of a soldier. 

A pilot; of the Royal Flying Corps brings 
down a big German dirigible during an 
air-raid, Londop* reports. All of the 
erew were killed. 


the Government will yield to the de- 
tiand of the people for air-raid reprisals 
on Germany. , 

The British repulse an attempt of the 
German forces to recapture Infantry 
Hifl on. the Arras battle-front. The 
French occupy a German position with 
a frontage of one-third of a mile. Lon- 
don reports increased artillery-fire on 
both fronts. 


positions between Mont Blond and 
Mont Carnillet and small posts near 
St. Quentin are repulsed, the enemy sus- 
taining heavy losses and leaving many 
prisoners, London hears. 


of trenches which have been the Ger- 
mans’ chief place of shelter between the 
Canadian lines and Lens, London re- 
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ports, thus materially assisting the 
British approach 

The British Admiralty reports for the 
week ending June 17 show the third 
highest total in larger ships sunk since 
the beginning of the submarine warfare. 
The record is: Ships of more than 
1,600 tons, 27; less than 1,600 tons, 
5; average number of merchantmen 
sunk weekly, 29.4; average over 1,600 
tons, 20.9. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


June 15.—Naval gunners on the tank 
steamship Moreni meet defeat in an 
engagement with a German submarine, 
Washington reports. Four of the crew 
are killed. The forty-three survivors 
are picked up by a passing steamer 
after the tanker is sent to the bottom. 


June 17.—Germans attack the French 
position on the Chemin des Dames, 
south of Laon, but are driven back 
after severe fighting, “os made but 
a slight gain. 


June 19.—London reports increasing fric- 
tion between Germany and Austria 
growing out of the suggestions for Ger- 
man expansion at the close of the war 
at the expense of Austria. 


The German forces at the western end 
of the Chemin des Dames ridge gain 
a slight advance on a mile front after 
an all-night bombardment, reports 
from London state. 

The German. night report states that 
trenches taken by the British east of 
Monchy, in the battle of June 14, are 
recaptured. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


June 18.—Declaring that a separate peace 
with Germany would mean_ bringing 
Russia into a new war, Minister of 
Posts Tseretelli urges renewed activity 
of the Army. 


June 19.—Reports received in Stockholm 
from Petrograd announce that the 
people | are demanding ‘bread and 
peace,” and that strikes and plundering 
are spreading throughout the country. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FORD PATENT FOR SALE 





FARMING IS PLEASANT and profitable FORD GASOLINE GAGE. Pat. May 8, 
Patent is for sale; or lease on royalty. 
No stopping car or removing cushion to read. 
z= A installed. For circular, 


in Va. and N:C. Good land $15 acre up, | 4917, 
easy payments. Climate, schools, churches, 
roads and neighbors that make life worth liv- | Ajj-Metal. 
ing. Close to markets—Fruit, Dairy and | etc, address 
Stock Farms pay big here. Farm lists, maga- | New York. 
zine and interesting literature Free. Address 


Before You 


. Allen, 1133 Broadway, Send for Booklet 





F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
270 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | Pi 

writing for patents pooner through me. | culation. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. 


invention. Advice free. Owen, 45 


WE PAY to $80 for certain large cents; $5 
for certain eagle cents, etc. 
paid for rare coins to 1912. Many in cir- 
h your change. 
nena — oo Large Illustrated Coin and 
7 Stamp. Circular. 
1 help you market your | Dept. 10, FORT WORTH, TEX 


Watc 


High premiums 
Send 4c 


#7 Plan Your Vacation 


| Diary of a Real 
Vacation 
\ at Crystal Spring Camp 


Belgrade Lakes 
Maine ss 








HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 
with its handsome new 12-story fireproof 
addition. Capacity 500. the ocean 
front. Orchestra. Noted for service and 
cuisine, Hot and Cold Sea Water in all 
baths. Spacious porches and sun parlors. 
Auto buses meet all trains. 


NEWLIN HAINES COMPANY 











> Homelike hotel on shores 
Adirondacks Upper Chateaugay Lake in 
the heart of a mountain wilderness. Ideal rec- 


reation. Perfect cuisine. Send for booklet. 
“*Morrisons,’’ Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 























NUMISMA 2 aioe 





Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HIGH-VALUE PATENTS—the ONLY kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. 
Send 8c. postage for new book of vee 
Interest to Inventors. R.S.& A 
LACEY, 57 Barrister Bldg.,Washington.D. & 


itable. 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical and 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 

tle competition. 

Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Learn 


Few opportunities so prof- 





Chemical Experts. 
721-729 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING 








his whole life—and then turn it over to his | power. 





children for their bene/fii. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from | WILL SHOW . 
the Standard Dictionary every day through CF. od oe vee 
Facts free. AG 

31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU BY MAIL HOW 


E-DAVIS CO., 








PANAMA 


AND WHAT 
By John Foster Fraser 

The only story covering every phase of everything connected 

with the great Canal, 

Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


“The men, the macuinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply defined 
and real to him who reads the story.”—The Scientific American, New York. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


iT MEANS 


from an Englishman’s point of view. 
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~ DOMESTIC 


June 16.—The trouble growing out of the 
United States note to China culminates 
in the refusal of Japan and Great Britain 
to join with the United States in the 
proposal concerning Chinese affairs. 

The Belgian War Commission, headed 
by Baron Ludovie Moncheur, former ly 
Belgian Minister to the United States, 
arrives safely at New York on the way 
to Washington. 


June 17.—Billy Sunday ends his ten-weeks’ 
——- ign in New York and gives the 
free-will offerings, which amounted to 
$113,000, to be used for war-charities, 


June 18.—In vortin the Belgian War 
Commission, President Wilson assures 
them of ‘‘ America’s solemn determina- 
tion to restore Belgium to her place 
among nations.” 


Internal-revenue agents report attempts 
on the part of munitions|-makers to 
evade the payment of profit taxes. 
The amount involved is $12,000,000. 


June 19.—Secretary McAdoo issues regu- 
lations requiring merchant ship-owners 
to insure officers and men in sums 
ranging from $1,500 to $5,000 against 
death, maiming, or capture. 


June 20.—Declaring that food valued at 
$750,000,000 is annually wasted in the 
United States, the New York State 
Food Commission advocates a food- 
conservation campaign. 


To avoid coal shortage next winter 
Government pools of production and 
distribution and rail and water trans- 

rtation are recommended to Congress 
S the Federal Trade Commission. 


Dr. Harrison J. Hunt, surgeon of the 
Crocker Land expedition, reaches New 
York and confirms the report of the 
safety of Donald B. MacMillan and his 
companions marooned at Etah, North 
Greenland. 


Digb igby | Bell, for forty years a noted actor 
singer, dies in New York at the age 
of sixty-eight. 


FOREIGN 


June 18.—The new King Alexander of 
Greece astounds the Allies by issuing 
a proclamation in which he pledges 
himself to carry out the policy of his 
father, the dethroned Constantine. 


June 19.—King George requests the Princes 
of his family who are his subjects, 
but bear German names and titles, to 
relinquish them and adopt British 
surnames. 


The House of Commons passes to a final 
reading the clause in the electoral 
reform bill declaring for Wwoman’s 
suffrage. 


WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
edliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We rge eins we no Te! be paid to strangers even 
tho y exhi uted matter apparently 
Sahorigieg = No nn us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 


yi 

your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 


FORD OWNER 


AXIMIZ 
Yor EXHAUS 


You can’t burst a Maxim Auto 
Silencer no matter how rough 
you start or how fast you run. 
Swallows every noise — adds 
speed—no back pressure. Thou- 
sands enjoy their Fords more. 
Ask your dealer for the 


MAXIM ‘SILENCER for FORD CARS 
Put one on and notice improvement. Harshness 
= gone. Price 
$6.00 with brackets, 
tail pipe and diree- = 
tions in carto } 2 
The Maxim Silencer Co, ah r 
98 Homestead Ave, : 
Hartford, Conn. 
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U.S, SOLDIERS Gerncan 


Hundreds of men in the war service are gainin; amil- 

iarity with the German vocabulary because they realize 

the great use to which they can r. this knowle ie . In 
3s, 


hearing their con 
2 and letters 

ad Ameri 

t 4 


questioning German prison 


information and make himse If an fi servi 
book for every man’s kit which offers him a compre he An 
sive German vocabulary. Cassell 


New English-German Dictionary 


Approximately 150,000 vocabulary terms are contained 
in the German-English and English-German sections of 
this book. New words and phrases, colloquialisms, slang 
terms, etc., are included so that the volume explains the 
language of the man in the street. Puzzling points of 
grammar are explained, and tables of money values, 
weights and measures, etc., given. The kc 

1255 pages, cloth bound. Size 54 x8x 2% inches. 

$1.50 net; by mail, $1.77. Thumb- notch index soc extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
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: BUICK, owned by 
This 1909 F. E. Slason, Plain- 
ville, Kansas, has been driven a 
greater distance than any other 
automobile has ever been known 
to go. Official figures give it the 
astounding record of 261,800 miles 
—a distance equal to ten times 
around the world—every mile on 
its original set of Hyatt Bearings. 


The illustration shows Mayor 
Marx officiating at the start of the 
“Hyatt Roller” from the Detroit 
Athletic Club, on the first lap of 
its long mileage grind. 


The Worlds Long Distance Car / —_ 
on Another Mileage Marathon As 


ii a 


June 4th, this 1909 Buick—still equipped with its original 
Hyatt Bearings and re-christened ‘“‘The Hyatt Roller’—left 
Detroit to make this circuit of the country. 


After eight years of severe service—equal to thirty years of 
normal wear—its Hyatt Bearings are running as smoothly as the 
day they were installed. They show you the continued and 
unvarying satisfaction you will get from Hyatts in your car. 


They are still capable of withstanding the shocks and strains 
of rough roads and mountain grades. They demonstrate that 
whatever your local conditions, you will always get the same quiet, 
carefree satisfaction that distinguish Hyatt Bearings everywhere. 


The very age and past record of this veteran automobile make 
its present performance that much more significant. That is why 
we are putting it to the test—sending this world’s long distance 
car on this new mileage marathon. 


In the results of this tour, coast to coast and back again, you 
will find the reason for making sure that your new car is equipped 
with Hyatt Quiet Bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 






















In In 1917 this same car, 


re-christened the 
“Hyatt Ro Roller,” is making a 
12,000 mile trip, coast to coast 
and return, to test still further 
its original set of Hyatt Bearings. 


It goes by way of Detroit to 





Cleveland San Francisco 
Buffalo Portland 
Albany Seattle 
Boston Spokane 

New York Butte 
Philadelphia Omaha 
Pittsburg Des Moines 
Indi 0lis Mi poli 
St. Louis Milwaukee 
Denver Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
and back to Detroit. 


Its coming, and arrival in vari- 
ous cities, will be announced in 
local newspapers. If you are on 
the route, watch for the “Hyatt 
Roller.” 





























H YAT ! The Bearing that Proves its Quality 


--by Performance on the Road - - 
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OSIERY, today, is * 
regarded more impor- = 

tant to the charm of 
personal appearance than 3 a 
ever before. Look your % 
best—not on state occasions = es ce fe 
only, but always; that is the ° i ae, S 
modern idea. 4 = 
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oslery 


For Men, Women and Children 


Luxite Hosiery has the spirit of luxury—yet it is not 
extravagant. Shapely, shimmering and closely-woven 
—the product of beautiful materials, pure dyes and 
specialized methods. Long wear and elegance are com- 
bined in inseparable’ union. 


In Japanese Pure Silk: Men’s, 50c per patces ‘ 
pair; Women’s, $1.00, $1.10 and $1.50 


Other styles in Gold Ray (scientific silk), lisle and 
cotton. Prices as low as 25c per pair, for Men, Women ee ; =: 
and Children. Ask your dealer to supply you. If he Sn : f eS - 
cannot do so, write for price list and descriptive booklet. ; : = 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 623 Fowler St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 

New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 

LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Canada 
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Fine work! The mimeo- 
>raph is just a means to an end 
—a tool by which important work is 
well done. Its one purpose is to reproduce 
letters, forms, drawings, etc., as perfectly 
as human invention makes possible. And 
it_does this excellent work both rapidly and 
cheaply. But the high quality of its product 
is the conspicuous advantage of the new mimeo- 


graph. It is low in first cost—is inexpensive to operate 
—requires neither type nor cuts—delivers five thousand 

clear-cut duplicates an hour. Why not find out what it ~ 
will do for your business—today? Send for interesting 


booklet “L” to A. B. Dick Co., Chicajo—and New York. 
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